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ADMONITION. 
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UT listen to me, dear 
Lady Julia,” said the 
aged nurse. ‘‘ Your bless- 
ed mother, when I stood 
by-her bedside with you 
in my arms, and the pale- 

ee; ness of death was on her 
Al. s beautiful face, she strug- 
tgled with the king of ter- 
rors, and shook off his 
stern grasp, to bid mie be faithful. ‘ Watch,’ said 
she, ‘watch over my child, nurse Gibson—watch 
and pray for her, and the angels will guide you in 
your duty?’ So the dying saint said, and I have 
watched and prayed.” 

‘* Yes, dear nurse, you have been faithful. I 
know you would lay down your life to insure my 
happiness; but do not counsel me to accept. the 
Earl of Athol,” said the Lady Julia, in a pleading 
tone. 

‘* Ah, my darling, we have many, many crosses 
to take up in this cruel world. The earl is a man 
of high rank, and your father approves him.” 

‘*But he is old and disagreeable, and I cannot 
love him.”’ 


‘* Because your heart has been given to another 
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The Lady Julia’s fair cheek crimsoned, and for 

a moment the flash from her soft blue eyes seemed 

like the summer lightning; but she checked the 

hasty, perhaps haughty rebuke of her humble 

monitress, which was rising to her lip, and turning 
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towards the aged woman, and laying her nand half 
caressingly over the arm of her chair, said, ina 
low, sweet voice—‘‘I will hear you, dear nurse; 
I know you have something that you think im- 
portant to say to me, or you would not have walk- 


> ed hither from your cottage, when you are so lame 
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and the weather is so warm. Speak, then, freely; 
but do not, if you love me, urge me to wed the 
Earl of Athol.” 

‘* No, darling; but I must urge you not to wed 
—Ormond Grosvenor!’? said the aged woman, 
placing her brown, wrinkled hand on the white 
arm of her foster-child—as she always called the 
Lady Julia—and pressing it as though to prevent 
her from starting as she heard her lover named. 

There was a pause of some moments, and then 
the nurse resumed. 

‘*It is a hard thing, I know, for the young to 
bear disappointment; they expect so much happi- 
ness, and the whole world looks so bright in the 
morning of life. Your lot, darling, seemed woven 
of flowers; but you must not hope to gather all 
unblighted. There is only one that never fades— 
if you keep peace of conscience you will not be 
unhappy, whatever sacrifices you make.” 

‘*But I cannot marry the Earl of Athol,” said 
the Lady Julia, sadly. ‘‘ If my father would only 
permit me to remain as I am, to live here, with 
him, I could give up all other hopes—I could, I 
would, while he lived, give up—Ormond Grosve- 
nor !”? 

She breathed the name, rather than pronounced 
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it, as though she feared the sound might reach her 
father. : 

** Ah, darling, how I wish you couid live here 
and be happy always; but you are no longer a 
child, and your high station makes your appear- 
ance in the world necessary. You cannot choose 
retirement, if you would. You are the last scion 
of your ancient house, and it is your duty to per- 
petuate the noble race. ‘The armour yonder,” 
continued the monitress, raising her hand from 
the head of her staff, and pointing upward to a 
complete suit of mail, showing like a knight ca- 
parisoned for the battle, which adorned a niche in 
the spacious gallery where they were sitting, 
‘* was worn by your brave ancestor when he fol- 
lowed ‘ William the Conqueror’ through the bloody 
battle of Hastings, and—as your father has often 
told you—saved the life of the monarch, and was 
rewarded by the grant of the barony arid title 
which will soon be yours. That armour you must 
keep, as it were, around your heart, and never 
allow any feeling to enter it that would, if indulged, 
cast a shade on the fame of the house of Roch- 
dale.”? ' 

** You speak as you are instructed, my .good 
nurse,”’ replied the lady, smiling. ‘* My father 
does well to confide in you, for he could not have 
more eloquently enforced the duties of my station. 
But I have other duties ;—I owe it to my mother’s 
memory, to my own sense of honour, to my hopes 
of heaven, not to marry a man I despise and hate. 


THE CHAPEL. 
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You say the Earl of Athol is of high rank ; but hes - 


is weak-minded and selfish, and old—and I cangot. 
I will not kneel at God’s altar and promise to love 
and honour that man.” 

The nurse was silent for some time; and while 
the Lady Julia was gazing on the face of her hum- 
ble friend, the latter still kept her finger raised 


towards the armour, with such an expression of | 


deep, sad thought on her usually placid features, 
as made the lovely girl tremble, and instinctively 
she pressed her hand on her heart to still its 
beatings. 

**T must tell you my dream,” said the nurse, 
solemnly. ‘‘I dreamed, last night —and three 
times the same vision came before me—I dreamed 
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that your dear mother came to me and asked me 
for her child. I ran hither to the castle; I sought 
you everywhere, but I could not find you. You 
were gone—gone, I thought, and your father had 
cursed you—for you had fled with—Ormond Gros- 
venor! In my agony I prayed to see you once 
more, and it was granted.”? 

‘** Where—where did you find me ?”? 

° ‘Oh, I cannot tell where. I was in terrible 
darkness; I heard the rushing and heaving as of 
the ocean billows; I felt as if struggling through 
deep waters. At last I saw light, I saw land, I 
saw houses—but all was strange and new to me. 
I followed one whom I thought was my guide, into 
a dwelling which stood open before us. I went 
on: I entered a chamber; there, extended on a 
bed, lay a lifeless corpse. I knew the face, but I 
heard your voice in the next apartment. I rushed 
in. There you lay, pale as the first snow-drop of 
spring, the dews of death on your brow, the light 
of the mother’s love fast fading from your eyes, 
and your last breath exhaling with the kiss you 
were pressing on the cheek of your new-born 
babe !”” : 

‘* Oh, no more—no more !”? 

**T must tell you all. Methought that beside 
your bed of death stood a beautiful boy, your son 
—and, oh, how he wept and sobbed for his mother, 
his dear mother.” 

‘*But where—where was his father, my hus- 
band—Ormbnd Grosvenor ?”? 

‘Lady, he was dead—he had just expired—it 
was his corpse that I saw ere I entered your 
room.”’ 

** Oh, nurse, tell me—tell me that this dream is 
only invented to frighten me. Tell me this, for 
mercy’s sake—for I am married already,’? 

The nurse clasped her hands in despair. ‘‘ Then 
Heaven have mercy on you, my darling—my dream 
was true, and it will be accomplished.” 

Those who wish to know the fate of the Lady 
Julia and her children, will find it delineated in a 
dramatic sketch, entitled ‘‘ Ormond Grosvenor,’’ 
and published in the Lady’s Book for 1838, Vol. 
XVI. 





THE CHAPEL. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 


Yonpsr, from the sunny mountains 
Looks the chapel to the vale— 

And below, by streams and fountaius, 
Sings the shepherd boy his tale. 


Sad the little bell is ringing— 
Woful sound the funeral choirs; 


Upwards lisis the boy, his singing 
Now in silent dread expires. 


To the grave they there are bringing 
Those that were below in joy: 

Soon for thee that bell be swinging, 
Shepherd boy—oh, shepherd boy ! 











THE BLOXHAMS 


AND MAYFIELDS; 


OR, PEOPLE OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 


PART THE SIXTH. 


BOUT midnight there was 
an indication of a trooping and 
J flitting through the house, and 
the subdued noise that there 
always is when every body is 
trying to keep quiet. And it 
was certainly, just at this time, 
the interest of all persons under the May- 
field roof to be as silent as possible—the 
mistress of the mansion being the only 
one entirely unadvised of what was sup- 
posed to be going on; all the rest having 






{ in some way, received, learnt, guessed or 
imagined their cue. 

Mr. Mayfield, finding his wife in a deep sleep, 
thought it best not to waken her; but stealing to 
the window, he looked through a crack in the 
shutters, (no shutters fit quite closely, ) and he saw, 
by the light of the moon, the coachee at the gate, 
and beside it Pompey and the baggage—Anglicé 


Tommy Tring, making the most of his 
‘ 


luggage. 
brief authority, was 
Each was so exceedingly mufiled up, as to’ look 
like ‘‘something quaint and strange,’’ and (the 
baby being fortunately asleep) they all preserved 
an amazing silence; which was partly owing to 
the juveniles being earnestly engaged in the act of 
nibbling long sticks of gingerbread, provided for 
the purpose by the cook, who said ‘‘it was always 


‘speeding the parting guests.’’ 


her maximum that, for stopping the mouths of 
children, cake was far better than whipping; a 
position which, we presume, few children are 
likely to controvert. We did hear, however, of an 
over-good boy, who (by way of being made gooder 
still) actually went to his mother and requested a 
whipping. We conclude she had sense enough to 
take him at his word ; else (now that he is a man) 
we should have seen his name in the papers, either 


as a bank-swindler, post-office thief, or check- 


forger. 

Our moonlight flitters could not be said to 
**stand mtgh upon the order of their going,’’ for 
they hurried along, each trying to be foremost; 
but Horne Tooke having got the lead, kept it. In 
an incredibly short time, the whole troop was 
packed into the coachee, with all their goods and 
Pompey jumped into his seat, gave the 
horses a gentle hint with his whip, and as the 
vehicle drove off, the elegant and dignified Countess 
Wangledon put out her head, and shook her fist at 


chattels. 


the house—like Marmion shaking his gauntlet at 
the towers of Douglas. 

The coachee and its valuable cargo were soon 
out of sight ; and Tommy Tring, who had watched 
it till the last moment of visibility, turned house- 
ward from the gate, smiling and rubbing his hands 
in ecstacy. A sound like a multitude of low laughs, 
or rather giggles, was no‘y heard about the pre- 
cincts, seeming to issue from various localities; 
and Mr. Mayfield throwing wide the shutters, saw 
heads openly appearing from all the doors and 
windows ; peeping and whispering being no longer 
necessary. He perceived that the secret had been 
kept in the usual way—that is, as no secret at all ; 
and that his whole household were parties in 
Tommy Tring’s plot. 

Tommy came under the window, and looking 
up—‘‘ Ah, squire’’—said he—‘‘ what do you say 
now? You see how I've ridded your house of 
these warmint in short order; while you, with all 
your edication, would have been pondering for 
means till doomsday. A handful of mother-wit is 
worth a bushel of larning ; and that’s what makes 
our American people the greatest nation in the 
world. It was our own wit that got us so well 
through the war; though we begun in common 
coats and jackets, with nothing for uniform but 
white cockades, and most of them only a bit of 
To be sure, we had rather 


” 


paper or a rag of linen. 
better things when we fout at Brandywine—— 

‘*T cannot imagine’’—said Mr. Mayfield—*‘ by 
what means you have contrived to get these people 
I confess you have done me a signal ser- 
vice. But how did you manage it?’’ 

‘* You should never look a gift horse in the 
mouth’’—replied Tommy. ‘‘ And then let us first 
be sartain that they are quite off. We won’t hol- 
ler before we are out of the wood. We may yet 
see thém all arriving back again in the coachee, 
like. so many bad pennies. I’ll stay up and see. 
} charged Pompey to be home before the moon 
goes down. So as it’s a fine mild night, more 
like summer than fall, and I an’t a bit sleepy, (I 
never am after doing a good action, ) I'll go in and 
get something to eat, and then keep watch out 
here to see the first of Pompey.’’ 

‘*Do so”—said Mr. Mayfield. 

‘* Squire’’—continued Tommy—‘‘’tis well for 
you that, at last, you gave me leave to follow my 
own plan, and fix these people just as I pleased 
at my full freedom; else I should not have got 
along at all. A mittened cat can never be a 


away. 
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244 THE BLOXHAMS 
good mouser. But where's little Patty all this 
time ?”’ 


** She is still asleep’’—replied Mr. Mayfield. 

**So much the better’’—observed Tommy— 
‘for if she had been awake, I doubt if, in her 
goodness, she would not have called the enemy 
back and spiled all. Little Patty’s quite too par- 
ticular, and very fond of straining at gnats; though 
I can’t say I ever saw her swallor a camel.”’ 

Mr. Mayfield retired from the window; and 
Tommy ordered in all the heads that were peering 
out from other casements, and the hands that were 
holding open the doors. ‘T'wo hours passed on; 
during the last of which he stood or rather sat 
sentry in the porch. At length he started up at 
the sound of the returning coachee, which Pom- 
pey now drove rapidly and boldly up to the gate. 
Mrs. Mayfield awoke; and having exchanged a 
few words with her husband, who was putting on 
his wrapper, she put on hers, also, and accompa- 
nied him down stairs. 

The moon was now going down, and the gray 
light of coming day began faintly to ascend above 
the eastern trees. In a few moments the porch 
was filled with a gathering of the whole Mayfield 
clan, in costumes of half night, half morning. 
Pompey, having hitched his horses to the gate- 
post, came grinning and laughing so, that at first 
he could scarcely reply to the questions that were 
put to him. 

** Yes, yes’’—said he, stroking up the tall wool 
above his forehead, his custom always when much 
elated. ‘It’s all done, master. I minded ’zactly 
what Tommy told me, only when I acted on my 
own hook, which is the best way mostly. 
now I'll tell you the contents of it.’’ 

“* Do—do, Pompey”’—cried half a dozen voices. 

** Well, then, to begin at the beginning’’—said 
Pompey. ‘‘ Once’t upon a time——. No, that's 
not the way to begin this here. It an’t an old 
story, for it’s new and true. Well, then, what 
shall I tell first? Master, please to set me off, 
and then, after I get started, I can go on right 
smart.” 

** You drove them safely ?’’—said Mr. Mayfield. 

‘* That I did, because Tommy said I must. He 
told me not to offer to upset them, for if they got 
hurt they would have to be brung back, and spile all. 
They kept pretty still till we got quite out of sight 
of the house, and then they begun crying it down, 
and "busing every body in it, and saying all sorts 
of badness about us, as if because my back was 
to them I couldn’t hear. They minded me no 
more than a dog. 
my hair to have to set and listen tothem. The 
new woman (she as they called the Counties) was 
worst of all. And her voice differed considerable 
from what it was in our house. It was a heap 
more louder and hash-like. And instead of twist- 
ing and squirming about as she used to do, she 
jumped right up and down, and said she was 
catched in a trap, and wouldn’t pay for it.’’ 

“TI always saw with half an eye’’—observed 
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Tommy Tring—‘‘that all them wavery actions 
and whiney tones was put on, and not a bit her 
nateral way. It was all meant as a show off, and 
a sign that she was high quality. But good wine 
needs no bush.”’ 

‘* Well’’—proceeded Pompey—‘‘I got them at 
last to the White Bear, and put them all out, bags 
and baggage. And then I told them I must drive 
back right away, and leave them to knock up the 
house, and bargain with the landlord; for it 
wouldn’t do to let him know that I had brung 
them away from Squire Mayfield’s like thieves in 
the night, a stealing off when every body was fast 
in their beds. You know you told me to say so. 
And I ’vised them to keep dreadful quiet, (just as 
you said,) and not to let nobody know where they 
come from, for fear the Black Bear should send 
word to the squire, and then they might be sure 
he’d raise his whole house, and be after them with 
it early in the morning ; and what would be worst 
of all, J should get into a scrape for aiding and 
*betting them. I put that part in of my own ac- 


} cord. And I begged them to cut stick and clear 


off from the Black Bear, and get out of these parts 


; as soon as ever they could: ‘for,’ said I, ‘who 


And ° 


knows but Tommy Tring (that sinful old tailor) 
is playing you false all the time; and may be this 
very minute awakening up: the squire and turning 
state’s evidence and telling him every bit about 
you, and ’zactly where you're to be found.’ ’’ 

** You villain’’—exclaimed Tommy—‘‘ did you 
dare put all that in of your own accord ?”’ 

‘* Tt was only to seem more nateral’’—answered 
Pompey. 

‘*To be sure they’re fools enough to swallor 
any thing’’—remarked Tommy. 

‘* If you'd like to hear it’’—resumed Pompey— 
**T can tell a great deal more that I said about 
you, just to seem more like speaking truth.”’ 

‘I wonder how you kept your face through all 
this’’—said Tommy. 

‘*T always find it easy enough to keep my face 
steady in a good cause’’—answered Pompey. 
‘* Well, they axed me about all the different stages 


> that passes the Black Bear; and seemed as if they 
} couldn't make up their minds what coyrse to take. 


It amost took the friz out of ’ 


But I guess they'll take some." 

**I guess they will’’—said Tommy Tring—‘‘ I 
doubt if we shall see them again in a hurry.” 

** And so’’—resumed Pompey—‘‘ perceiving as 
there was nothing more to be did, and half the 
Black Bear was beginning to rouse up, and look 
out of the winders, I turned about and druv right 
off as hard as I could, leaving these Bloxham folks 
all standing about the tavern porch in the midst of 
their rubbage, to answer for themselves any how 
they chose.”’ 

‘“* Well, Pompey”’—said Tommy Tring—‘“‘ now 
it’s all over, we must give you some of the credit 
of this business, for all you stated more to the 
enemy than was needful. You've acted your part 
pretty much like a man with a wise head, and 
amost as well as the squire or myself, or Morris 
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Mayfield could have done it. We often see sense 
and ’cuteness where we don’t expect it, as in your 
case, Pompey. An ape may sit among the doc- 
tors.”’ 

‘“Tommy’’—inquired Mrs. Mayfield—‘‘ what 
can you possibly have been telling these people to 


2 


induce them to leave the house in so strange a » 


manner ¢’’ 


“‘ Little Patty’’—replied Tommy—‘‘ you know < 


the truth should not be spoke at all times.”’ 

** Yes it should’’—said Mrs. Mayfield. 

“Well, but then—who does ?’’ — answered 
Tommy—‘“ or who can, when they have to deal 
with people the like of these we’ve just got rid of 
—thanks to me and Pompey. If you'd spoke 
the truth, you'd have told them long ago how very 
disagreeable they were, and the squire would have 
informed them how much pleasanter their room 
would be than their company; and Morris would 
have stated how hard he found it to keep from 
affronting them.’’ 

‘* Yes’’—added Pompey, in a somewhat low 
voice—‘‘and even master’s coloured folks would 
have told ’em how we hated and despicated ’em.”’ 

**No—no, little Patty’’—continued Tomiy 
Tring—‘‘ I’ve let them down easy; and through 
means of me you've got them well ridded off. 
So you should praise the bridge that’s carried you 
safe over. Now it’s high time for all good people 
to be in bed, or the sun will rise before we get 
there. We've only time for a short nap; so we 
must make it up by sleeping long and hard to- 
night.”” 

‘* But tell me how it was, and how did you get 
them away. I fear you have been saying and 
doing very wrong things’’—pursued Mrs. May- 
field. 

** Riddle me, riddle me ree’’—replied Tommy. 
‘*Them that knows the secret will sleep well for 
knowing that the thing’s well over, and them that 
don’t know it will sleep better for not knowing it at 
all. So now good-night, or good-morning, which- 
ever you please.”’ 


“‘ Well—well, my dear’’—said Mr. Mayfield to | 


his wife—‘‘ let us then enjoy the bliss of ignorance 
till we all meet at the breakfast-table; though I 
shrewdly suspect that you and I are the only un- 
enlightened persons in the house.’’ 

When all was explained, though Mrs. Mayfield 
disapproved much, and her husband a little, of the 
way in which Tommy Tring had maneuvred to 
get clear of their troublesome guests, (the only 
way, he said, that was likely to start them,) the 
relief of finding them gone seemed so great, that 
the house was all day unsettled with rejoicing. 
They soon ascertained that the Bloxhame had 
taken the stage for Lancaster—the countess having 
parted company with them and proceeded to Phi- 
ladelphia. 

They had been very reserved during their few 
hours stay at the White Bear, had kept entirely 
to themselves, and given no reason for leaving the 
Mayfield house in the night, or for leaving it at 
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all. Bloxham had murmured so much at pdying 
the very small bill presented to him at the White 
Bear, and insisted on so many curtailments, that 
the landlord told him he would make him a pre- 
sent of the amount of their entertainment, and 
regard him and his family as traveling paupers. 
Bloxham gladly took him at his word, and put up 
his purse; and Horne Tooke said to his father— 
‘** Pa’, we would never have been let off so easy 
in England. So we had better not go back there.’’ 
The expenses of the Countess Wangledon being 
included in this forgiven bill, she became some- 
what tranquilized; and at parting, signified to the 
Blcxhams, that ‘‘though she had found by ex- 


‘perience that it was always safest for a lady of 


fashion to keep within her own sphere, and never 
to associate, directly or indirectly, with persons 
who moved in inferior circles, yet still they should 
always have her good wishes.”’ 

‘‘Thankye for nothing’’—said Horne Tooke, 
with a low bow. 

The soi-disant Countess Wangledon was a 
woman who had been educated for a teacher in a 
boarding-school. She had married a provincial 
actor, and appeared in various provincial theatres, 
but had never reached the rank of heroine. After 
her husband’s death, she quitted the. stage, or 
rather the stage quitted her, and suppressing her 
real name, she lived as governess in several fami- 
lies where there was more money than gentility. 
In this capacity she had been enabled to visit the 
continent. On returning to London, she concocted 
several novels for the Minerva Press of that time, the 
authoress being designated on the title-page some- 
times as Augusta Fitzroy, sometimes as Matilda 
Stanley. Her excessive pride chiefly originated 
in a tradition that her grandmother had a sister-in- 
law whose brother had a brother-in-law whose 
wife was cousin to an attainted and exiled Scot- 
tish lord. Therefore the countess was a jacobite, 
which, as she truly told Mr. Bloxham, was a very 
different thing from a jacobin. It was this that 
had put the widow of the Pretender inte her head. 
Like many of her compatriots, the Countess Wan- 
gledon had come to America nobody knew why ; 
she stayed there nobody knew how long; and she 
went back to England nobody knew when. But 
she certainly did go back, for she published there 
a work entitled ‘‘ Fashionable Life in America, by 


; an English lady of rank,” in which she proved to 


the satisfaction of her cockney readers, that the 


$ conversation, manners, habits, and way of living 


among the highest class of Americans, was some- 
what inferior to those of the servants’ hall in the 
establishment of an English gentleman. Bat the 
book was chiefly a melancholy detail of her own 
sufferings. She complained bitterly of the ple- 
beian arrangement of American tables; grieved 
over the absence of silver forks, and mourned 
pathetically about finger-glasses. 

As to the Bloxhams, they reached Philadelphia 
by the way of Lancaster, and afterwards visited 
several of the principal cities; traveling as cheaply 
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as pessible, and staying at cheap houses—for they 
never again were able to make a lodgment with a 
private family. They had a few invitations to 
dinner and tea from a few persons, who (like Mr. 
Mayfield) were deceived by Bloxham’s vitupera- 
tions of his own government into a belief that he 
was friendly to ours; but the mask soon wore 
itself thin. He several times obtained employment 
in his old vocation of writer for a scurrilous news- 
paper, but soon disgusted even his employers. 
Finally, at the end of a year, they went back to 
London, where Bloxham immediately turned tory. 
He then made more money than he had ever pos- 
sessed in his life, by writing for one of the peri- 
odicals a series of American biographies, in which 
he professed to have a personal knowledge of all 
the distinguished men of the United States, and 
gave anecdotes of their private life. We need not 
say that there was not a word of truth in any of 
those farragos of impudent nonsense. He repre- 
sented most of our principal public characters as 
having sprung from the very humblest classes; 
commencing his pretended narratives with ‘‘ this 
man began the world by sawing wood, or that by 
carrying a hod.’’ One gentleman had originally 
driven a dirt-cart, and had a brother who was still 
a scavenger. ‘The father of one sold clams at the 
corners of the streets; the mother of another cried 
‘“*hot corn.’"” An eminent American personage 
had been born in a jail where his mother was a 
washerwoman, and wife to the under-turnkey. 
But, lest his English readers might imagine that 
America must be a very fine and thriving country 
when men of such low degree could so soon arrive 
at honours, dignities and wealth, he took care to 
specify that all these eminent persons were really 
in a state of very hollow prosperity. The great 
merchants were deeply involved in debt; the 
statesmen had been abandoned by their party, the 
office-holders were trembling on the brink of dis- 
missal; the practice of the distinguished lawyers 
and physicians was declining ; the popular preachers 
were losing their popularity ; the artists were now 
starving, and the authors had starved always. 
Such was the success of these lucubrations, that 
Bloxham, being now a red-hot royalist, was em- 
ployed to write an octavo, which he called the 
‘**Decline and Fall of the American Republic.’’ 
Its decline he triumphantly represented as in rapid 
progress; its fall he positively promised in less 
than three years. In support of this opinion, he 
proved that nine-tenths of the American people 
had now come to their senses, and were groaning 
under the miseries of the federal union, and pining 
to throw themselves at the feet of their rightful 
king, to confess their sin in exchanging his legiti- 
mate rule for that of the rebel Washington and other 
rebels of still blacker dye, and to beg to be allow- 
ed the glory and happiness of again forming a part 
of the British empire. He described all the re- 
sources of the country as already exhausted, and 
proved that even the agricultural interest was de- 
stroyed by the unnatural system of every farmer 
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owning the land he cultivates. ‘‘ In evidence of 
this’’-—said Bloxham, in his book—‘‘I was im- 
portuned by a man who kept a little tavern (an 
alehouse we should call it in England) on the 
road-side between the river Delaware and a place 
called Baltimore, to help him along, and give him 
my custom (which he seemed to think would be a 
feather in the cap of his house) by bringing my 
family to board and lodge there during the preva- 
lence of the yellow-fever, which was then raging 
in Philadelphia; that city (if I may call it one) 
never being entirely free from the scourge of pes- 
tilence. ‘The man aforesaid owned a straggling 
worn-out farm, and a few miserable slaves, whom 
he treated so barbarously that a smile was never 
seen on their expressive faces, and their tearful 
eyes were perpetually turned upwards in hopeless 
supplication.’ 

‘To make out a living he was fain to keep a 
wretched tavern. He was also a_ constable. 
Though his majesty’s provinces are overflowing, 
population is so thin throughout the United States, 
that every man is obliged to exercise several trades, 
besides holding offices civil and military. Small 
and contemptible as the American army is, the 
officers of the regular service are obliged to eke 
out their paltry pay by turning their hands to any 
thing they can do. So captains cobble shoes, ma- 
jors make breeches, colonels are carpenters, and 
generals are grocers.” 

‘*T’o return to our landlord of the Washington 
tavern, (whose pride would not allow him to hang 
out a sign,) nothing could equal the impositions 
he practised upon us. One among the most in- 
tolerable was, that notwithstanding a lady of great 
quality belonged to our party, he obtruded upon 
us, at every meal, his own company and that of 
his wife and children; among whom my own 
darlings appeared like lambs, amid a troop of young 
wolves all howling out democracy. My eldest 
son, William Pitt, a fine spirited boy, and a true 
sprig of the British lion, manfully stood up for the 
honour of his country whenever it was assailed, 
till I laid my paternal injunctions on him to desist. 
And being the most obedient of children, he pain- 
fully submitted to restrain himself, and put a bridle 
on his fire. In fact, we bore every thing with the 
patience of martyrs. Otherwise, I should in all 
probability have been ridden on a rail, and my 
wife tarred and feathered.” 

‘** The food our host provided for us was scanty, 
mean, and consisting of articles most revolting to 
English stomachs; especially to those that have 
been delicately brought up—so that we lived ina 
state of almost perpetual starvation, and were fain 
to appease our hunger with a few sour peaches, 
(whenever we could obtain them,) and now and 
then a knotty worm-eaten apple. And yet this 
extortionate scoundrel presented me with a bill 
whose extravagance, as Hamlet says, almost made 
my hair stand on end like porcupine quills. And 
when I mildly remonstrated (for you must be mild 
in America—that is, if you are a native of Albion’s 
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chalky cliffs), the rogue threatened me with imme- 
diate jail, and assured me that (being a constable) 
he would delight in taking me there himself. I 
understood from good authority, that with an eye 
to this purpose, most of the tavern-keepers and 
tax-gatherers in America are also constables. It 
is found convenient. 

‘* Among our numerous annoyances (and not 
the least) was the bar-keeper; a lame old fellow, 
somewhat idiotic, whose faculties (if he ever had 
any) were impaired by the hourly use of brandy 
and wine mixed together—a favourite beverage in 
America, where alone it is to be heard of, and 
of which the head of this animal (named Thomas 
Tring) was always full.’’ 

The book of Bloxham had prodigious success. 
At that time we were not in the practice of re- 
printing with avidity all the vulgar abuse and non- 
sensical falsehoods poured out upon our country 
by the worst class of British visitors. But a copy 
of this work reached the Mayfields, in some way 
through the instrumentality of Horne Tooke, who 
wrote on the inside of the envelope—‘‘ Papa’s 
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Lies. 





On the departure of the Bloxhams from Maple- 
wood, the neighbours made visits of congratulation, 
expressing their wonder at such guests having 
been endured so long. In discussing the merits, 
or rather the demerits of these unpopular foreigners, 
they were certainly ‘‘ not handled with gloves on.’’ 
And Tommy Tring remarked, ‘‘ how the ears of 
all England must be burning.” 

Mr. Mayfield took shame to himself for having 
been so easily deceived by such a man as Blox- 
ham, and wondered why he had not seen through 
him after the first hour’s conversation. 
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The following year an English gentleman came 
over with his family, and bought a fine estate, on 
which was an excellent house, in the immediate 
vicinity of Maplewood. Mr. and Mrs. Temple- 
ford were people of sense, feeling, tact and refine- 
ment, and highly prepossessing in appearance and 
manners. ‘They had three noble boys, and two 
charming daughters. The whole family made a 
pleasant impression on all who saw them; and this 
impression was amply verified on farther acquaint- 
ance. 

With an earnest disposition to judge favourably 
of the country of their adoption, they retained a 
warm regard for the country of their birth; though 
they neither vaunted its superiority, nor made in- 
vidious comparisons between their time-honoured 
island and the young nation that has sprung from 
it. 

Notwithstanding Tommy Tring reminding him 
of the adage that ‘‘ a burnt child should dread the 
fire,’ Mr. Mayfield, at the suggestion of his kind- 
hearted wife, pressingly invited the Templefords 
to take up their residence at Maplewood till their 
own house should be quite ready for their com- 
fortable reception. ‘The invitation was accepted, 
and they remained there a week. The visit was 
a delightful one to both families, and the Temple- 
fords ‘‘won golden opinions’’ from all of the 
house of Mayfield, including Tommy Tring. 

To the whole neighbourhood the Templeford 
family was found a most valuable acquisition. In 
some respects the Mayfields improved by almost 
daily intercourse with these polished and amiable 
Europeans; and the friendship thus commenced 
was never interrupted. 

If among the people of England there are many 
Bloxhams, there are aiso many Templefords. 





A BEAUTIFUL LADY, 


Whom the writer had often observed become suddenly sad in the midst of a gay crowd, as though some unpleasant 


memory had been revived. 


BY DR. 


Sweet lady, why upon thy brow 

That gloomy cloud which sometimes steals? 
I saw it gathering there but now; 

Oh why, amid the joyous peals 
Of mirth that echo round the room, 

Yield to those thoughts that tend to shade 
Thy sun of peace, and throw a gloom 

O’er cheeks where smiles but lately played? 


I know that lips which often breathe 
Full many a word of idle jest, 
Round which bright smiles their flowers wreathe, 
Are oft by agony comprest. 
Aye, I have stood amidst the crowd 
And laughed, the gayest of the gay ; 
And while my knee to folly bowed, 
My thoughts were wandering far away. 


JOHN C 
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Yes, even then the yielding string 
Of recollection thrilled my breast, 

And memories of the past would sing, 
Each like a sorrow-stricken guest. 

But thou, why, why should anguish rend 
A heart so gentle, young as thine’? 

Why withered leaves with flowers blend— 
The cypress with the wild-rose twine ? 


Break, lady, break that cruel spell 
Which binds the spirit with its chain ; 
Keep down those anguished drops, that well 
From feeling’s troubled fount of pain. 
The past with all its sorrowing train 
Forget, or give one farewell tear; 
Nor wear upon thy brow again 
Despair’s corroding circlet—care. 
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BY A CLAIRE VOYANTE. 


HERE are those, I am told, 
who deny the truth of Mes- 
merism. With such I have 
no mind to enter into any con- 
troversy, for it is not my busi- 






establish principles or to form 
a theory, since both of these have been 
already done by abler pens than mine, but 
simply to relate my experience as a subject 
of spontaneous Mesmerism. I leave the 
several gradations through which I passed, 
and take the reader by one step to the 
point when I first fell into the state ailuded to 
above. 

I was alone, walking, in a pleasant and quiet 
place, on a lovely day in June. The deep scorch- 
ing noon, that most potent of Mesmerizers, had 
gone over me, yet still I slept not; though, from 
the deep and almost breathless silence, it seemed 
as if earth had yielded herself, a wonted and will- 
ing subject, to the terrible-eyed sun, and was 
slumbering so deeply that even the small children 
that fed upon her bosom might hardly be placed in 
communication with her. I knew not that the 
influence which I had marked in others was over- 
whelming me. I was not sensible of the least 
drowsiness, but, gradually, even while my eyes 
were looking upon it, the scene changed. I re- 
member there was a little brook that went jumping 
along down the slopes, singing like a happy child, 
and on the opposite bank stood a fine linden. I 
was sitting leaned against the stem of a tulip-tree 
in full bloom, and my eyes were continually turn- 
ing from the splendour of its magnificent flowers 
to the beautiful heart-shaped leaves and pea-green 
bractes of the linden, or to the rich and glossy 
foliage of a small magnolia just beyond, whose 
swelling buds were tipped with a gleam of snowy 
whiteness. I remember my attention was fixed 
by one of these, which seemed near bursting into 
bloom, and I gazed until my eyes lost the power 
of motion. Then a single white star, radiating 
lines of fairest light, shone on a ground of deepest 
blackness, and allavas dark; then, perhaps, there 
was a period of complete unconsciousness or total 
absorption of the senses. 

Beauty in all its loveliest forms was represented 
in the landscape that surrounded me. It was as if 
a picture of more than oriental magnificence had 
been suddenly transformed into actual being, or a 
dream of paradise made real, while the soul ex- 
panded with the continually growing beauty, as if 
its nurture and its growth were simultaneous. The 
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surface of the country was sometimes undulating, 
then hilly, and, in the far view, mountainous ; and 
then appeared an endless variety of the sweetest 
little dells and glimpses of the loveliest nooks and 
valleys, whose every tree and shrub was waving 
welcome, and every clinging tendril, as it was 
stirred in the soft air, seemed to put itself forth like 
a fairy hand and beckon me to, approach. No 


; carpet from the looms of Turkey could equal the 


finely shorn turf where I reclined—or rather, it 
seemed an exquisitely delicate moss interspersed 
with the beautifulest flowers. There were trees 
in every variety of form and foliage, and every 
stage of life, from the tender sapling to the oak of 
a thousand years. 

If there is any object in nature I could be tempt- 
ed to worship, it is a beautiful tree. I wonder not 
that the roof-tree has been made the subject of 
popular yeneration in hut and kraal, and that the 
simple African bows duwn to the Mazumba as the 
idol of his domestic worship. There is protection, 
guardianship, in the bending covert of its branches; 
there is love in the refreshing coolness of its shade ; 


; there is life in the ever-stirring branches, thrilling 
> as if with conscious feeling at the touch of the 


invisible wind—and these three are attributes of 
God. Far in advance, then, of him who worships 
images made of wood and stone, or even of gold, 


> as we are wont to do, is he who worships the all- 


pervading life, as manifest in trees. WhenI stand 
beneath the shadow and behold the mighty arms 
that have grown strong with the storms of centuries, 
and turn my eyes up to the lofty head that looks 
upon nought but heaven, and see the mysterious 
light, like a spiritual presence, stealing among the 
leaves, and hear the strong branches stir, and the 
light stems bow themselves at the coming of the 
wind, as if worship were an instinct, there is a 
feeling of awe, of reverence, comes over me, which 
no other earthly thing excites; and I blush to think 
of my fellow-man, with his heaven-born brow bent 
into the dust, his soul corroded with the mining 
damps and his cunning hands skilful only in 
searching for gold. There is a lesson in the ma- 
jesty of trees as well as in all other phenomena of 
nature. Let the groveling of earth consider it, 
and lift himself up to the erect stature of man as 
he was originally created—in the image of God. 
Mountains succeeded hills, until their blue tops, 
stretching far to the northeast, melted away in the 
distance. Clouds white as robes of innocence, 
sometimes bordered with darkness, sometimes 
fringed with purple or amber, floated above them 
like the airy palaces of sojourning angels. There 
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is a charm in the mist which envelops distant 
mountains to be found in few other things. It 
introduces a barrier where all else were boundless. 
It excites the curiosity of the soul, inviting it to 
look beyond; and when the eye can penetrate no 
further, we turn away, excited still—believing still 
that the shadowy veil which curtains the infinite 
may yet be withdrawn. 

A fine stream, which could yet hardly be called 
a river, girdled the land like a zone of silver—a 
zone set with brilliants; for the pebbles flashed up 
from the clear waters like living gems. After 
making a graceful bend, the narrowed stream went 
dashing down a precipice, through a ledge of white 
marble, forming a cataract of great beauty. Still 
further, on the verge of the horizon, towards the 
southwest, lay the ocean, mighty, fathomless, 
boundless, chainless—fit symbol of eternity, where 
the infinite is made legible to man. Close at hand 
there were bowers and grottoes, decorated with 
creeping plants and curious shells and brilliant fos- 
sils. The flowers were of innumerable varieties, 
yet all so exquisite, their beauty could only be 
rivaled by each other. There were brooks and 
falls and fountains whichever way the eye might 
turn. Just before me, and girdled with a bower 
of clematis and eglantine, welled up the waters of 
a living spring, which, acted upon by some internal 
force, rose into the air, forming a jet of great 
beauty, which sent the sparkling waters far abroad, 
until they were diffused through the atmosphere in 
the form of vapour, of a refreshing coolness. Con- 
centrating again, the water fell into a deep alabaster 
basin, which was sculptured with such infinite 
forms of grace and beauty, it seemed as if the soul 
of a Praxitiles might have been elaborated in its 
production. Statues and busts flashed through de- 
licious openings of the glade, all chiseled to such 


exquisite proportions of outline, such expression of } 


all that is loity and beautiful in life and character, 
as no mortal hand ever wrought, unless it had first 
removed the drapery of the eternal and drawn deep 
from the fountains of the infinite. The light was 


not like that of any sun or star, but it was as if 


the inner light of being were now first shining 
forth and illuminating external nature. 

I saw no living creature, and knew not that any 
was near, till I heard a low murmuring as of a 
human voice, calling my name in the sweetest ac- 
cents. I turned quickly—for the voice had a strange 
power, as if the most musical cadences of the wind 
were modulated to articulate sounds, or the tender- 
est harmony of the waters were breathed in words 
—and as I did so I caught this sentence: ‘‘ Behold 
the first revelation of the divine in nature to the 
gifted soul!’? Just beyond the shadow of the 
linden where I reclined, stood a female form—but 
whether woman or angel I know not, so loving and 
so holy did she appear. Lucid as woven light were 
all her garments, and wings whose plumage had 
the softest tinge of azure, drooped gracefully from 
her shoulders. Her features might or might not 
have been perfect in outline, but they were so ra- 
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diant with the unveiled light of a perfectly deve- 
loped soul, that my eyes felt blinded, and I could 
not look upon her. 

She drew near, and spoke again: ‘‘ Mortal, 
shrink not; I come to bless thee—I am thy friend. 
From a little child I have led thee until the present 
time; but, lo! now I stand before thee, face re- 
vealed to face, and spirit to spirit.” 

** And who art thou, beautiful one ?”? I exclaim- 
ed, with rapture. 

She smiled, and as she spoke once more, the 
voice seemed to be filled with a still deeper har- 
mony. As I listened, the senses, une after another, 
as if at the touch of some lulling and soothing hand, 
seemed to fall asleep, while the mind gathered 
strength and activity of which it had not before 
been conscious, until only itself was awake and 
active. 

‘** Child of earth,”? she continued, ‘‘ bathe in the 
fountain before thee, for not yet art thou fully 
cleansed of the flesh so that pure spirit may ap- 
proach thee without shrinking.’? 

With deepening astonishment | stepped into the 
water and obeyed. As I reascended the bank, she 
again approached me, and taking a few drops, pure 
as molten pearls, from the neighbouring jet, she 
bathed my brow, saying —‘‘ Mortal, receive the 
baptism of the spirit.’? 

I was conscious of transition. My sensations 
were not, perhaps, entirely without pain, but so 
intense were they that I could not then analyze, 
nor can I now describe them. But the instant the 
water touched my forehead I became conscious of 
the presence of spirits. Numerous beings sur- 
rounded me, all lovely—none lovelier than my 
spirit-friend; and the harmony of their voices 
seemed to fill the air. 

‘* Mortal, or, rather, Jmmortal,’”? said my new 
friend, with a sweet smile, tempered by an expres- 
sion of pity, ‘‘thou wonderest at the beings thou 
beholdest, and believest they are all strangers; yet 
listen. Have not such voices murmured in thy 
dreams ?—and, behold—have not such forms glided 
among the imagery of thy purer visions? Thy 
senses are asleep, or their obtuseness would cast 
a shadow on the spirit-presence; yet these, and 
such as these, hover continually around the paths 
of man, and the very air that fans the feverish 
brow is stirred by the plumage of ministering 
angels—yet unseen. Were men true, the presence 
of pure spirit would become visible. But I will 
speak now of mine errand. My name is Vision- 
atRE: I preside over the imagination. I now 
come to test thy strength, and, finding it true, to 
make thee mine forever. The seven trials of ge- 
nius are now before thee. Many have sunk, and 
many have died, even from the first and weakest 
of these. I will not ask if thou hast courage. [ 
read it in the soul, which, clear as the expansive 
page of heaven, now lies open before me. Sum- 
mon all thy strength, and, in doubt or weakness, 
think of thy own unconquerable divinity, wherein, 
if thou art true, lieth power for whatever thou wilt, 
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and the spirit of the Eternal himself shall sustain 
thee.’’ 

She vanished from my sight before I had time 
to reply, and, indeed, the tongue cleaved to the 
roof of my mouth and refused utterance. 

I was wandering over a desolate region, dark 
and sterile and cold. Myriads of poor wretches, 
clad in the coarsest garments, or hardly clad at all, 
and faint from want of food, or sinking from ill- 
ness, were toiling, toiling, toiling, day after day, 
as they had done all their days and their fathers 
had done before them, with no hope in life but to 
keep the shreds of their coverings patched together, 
and to stifle the wants of nature with the coarsest 
food. Some wore heavy chains and were driven 
to their work by cruel taskmasters; others had no 
chains on their limbs, but the eye that looked into 
the soul might see worse than chains there. Many 
were whistling idly, or singing bacchanal songs, 
with a levity which was sad to witness. But far 
the greater part appeared conscious of wrong, of 
waste ;—such were restless in their labour and 
uneasy in all their motions, and there was the sad- 
dest look in their dark gleaming eyes, as if they 
were conscious that life was wearing away with 
the struggles of something that would not be satis- 
fied with black bread and sackcloth—no, nor with 
any cloth, nor any bread, though it might be the 
finest. There were little children of this character, 
and while their companions were happy, even as 
the lower animals, in their miserable condition, 
they neglected the sports common to their age, as 
if their instincts had foreshadowed the future; and 
their little slender limbs and wan complexions, and 
large melancholy eyes, looking out from the matted 
hair as if for something they might never find, 
were pitiful to see. 

**Ts it possible,’ I cried, ‘‘ that these poor chil- 
dren of labour and bondage are gifted with the 
same powers and inheritors of the same promises, 
with this divine Mr?” 

And a voice within my own soul answered— 
** Yes; these are all thy brethren. Labour—help 
them: they cannot help themselves.” 

But at this moment my eyes were attracted by 
a distant object—a fine temple, which crowned a 
lofty eminence on the distant horizon. Far off as 
it was, I had a telescopic view of it—for hope and 
faith were the lenses that strengthened my vision. 
The noble courts and spacious rooms, I could per- 
ceive, were filled with specimens of every thing 
wonderful and curious in nature or exquisite and 
divine in art. Libraries of the choicest books ap- 
peared illumed by an inner light that came from 
their own pure truths, and these bore the date of 
every age, and were written in the characters of 
every clime. A lovely spirit, whom I instantly 
knew to be Wispom, presided over all; and she 
stretched out her fair hands and beckoned me to 
approach. As I rose and girded myself, with the 
intention of obeying, an impassable mountain 
seemed to rise up between us, and only through 


niches and clefts of the rough granite and piled up : flight. 
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crags could I catch the remotest view of that 
beauteous temple. 

‘* Merciful heaven !”? I exclaimed, as I sank 
upon the ground, overcome with my exertions to 
ascend, ‘‘ is the soul to perish of hunger and thirst, 
even here, where the bread and the waters of life 
lie refreshing and cool almost within arms’ length ?”’ 

‘* And why art thou better than all these, my 
children ?”’ inquired a voice, whose harshness made 
me shudder; and a being appeared to me, whose 
stolid visage seemed to wither every thing she 
looked upon. She needed not to say, ‘‘I am Po- 
verty,” for I knew her. ‘All this region is 
mine,”? she continued, ‘‘and here my power is 
absolute. Turn thy thoughts from Wisdom, and 
seek to employ thy hands in some useful labour.” 

‘*T have not merely hands,” I replied, ‘‘but a 
heart and a soul. These, also, must find employ- 
ment and food, or the better part of life will perish.” 

‘*Vield thyself willingly,”’ she returned, ‘‘ and 
we are friends; hesitate, and I have agents that 
may compel thee. Hunger shall gnaw thy vitals; 
nakedness shall cover thee with shame, and thirst 
shall drive thee mad. It was I who wore away, 
atom by atom, the great heart of Johnson; it was 
I who quenched the fiery spirit and brought down 
the lofty thought of Burns; it was I who broke 
the empyrean wing of Keats and poured darkness 
on the soul of Chatterton; and millions of purer 
lights have I quenched even in their dawn, and 
they have gone down into the silence and the dark- 
ness of oblivion, unnoted and unknown forever.” 

** Avaunt, hideous shape!’ I replied, gathering 
courage; ‘‘I defy thee and thy power. Do not 
the names of Burns and Johnson, of Keats and 
Chatterton, stand where even thou canst cast no 
shadow on them? And these millions of quenched 
soul beams—shall they not be reillumed, and they 
who bear them quickened for the race with the 
highest and the strongest, where thou canst never 
stand—in the presence of God? Can any doubt 
that the temporary check received here may be 
overcome by the sincere spirit, and the time lost 
regained, until the true human soul, in its sublime 
soaring, may outspeed the ken of angels?” 

‘* All this is very fine talk,’’ she returned, with 
a malicious laugh; ‘‘ but words quell neither hun- 
ger nor thirst, neither will they cover the cold and 
naked body. Show thyself truly wise, then. 
Most of the avenues to the kingdom of wealth, 
which is near, lie in my domains. Many, by my 
advice, have trod them to a happier region than 
this, and they have returned to bless me.” 

‘*'Tempt me not,” I replied; ‘‘ I will make my 
bed upon the bare flint; I will clothe myself in 
barks, and subsist on roots, if it need must be, 
but I will never consent that this soul-light, which 
God has placed in my bosom and commanded me 
to replenish and keep bright, even until the last 
day, shall be quenched by thee. Labour is the 
true remedy. I will work, but I must also think. 
The true soul can compel even thee to assist its 
I will wrench those hard sinews from thy 
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limbs; I will compel that stern spirit of endurance, 
which only thou canst give, to labour for me. 
Does Truth dwell only in certain places? Behold, 
is not Wisdom even here? Wherever the foot- 
steps of the Eternal may be traced, there is Truth 
and there is Wisdom.” 

I felt myself growing stronger as I spoke. The 
spirit vanished, and, relieved of her presence, I 
immediately commenced the labour of making a 
path for myself over the mountain that lay between 
me and the object of my wishes. Fragment after 
fragment was removed, with still increasing 
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strength, until more than the fabled power of 


Hercules acted in my single arm. Still was my 


steady eye turned to the bright being in that far-off } 


temple ; and I knew not that my labour was com- 
pleted, when, again, the scene changed to the very 
antipodes of the last, and yet it was hard by. 

Every thing in my new state of consciousness 
wore the aspect of elegance melting into luxury, 
and ease into voluptuousness. Orchards, heavily 
laden with the most delicious fruits, stretched along 
the landscape ; hot-houses, filled with the luscious 
fruits and gorgeous flowers of the tropics, opened 
their treasures to the sun; vineyards groaned be- 
neath the weight of their purple clusters; fish- 
ponds were gathered in natural basins, where, 
through the clear waters, the trout, the perch and 
the salmon, might be seen vying with each other 
in brightness. Ice-houses, summer-houses, bow- 
ers, gardens, terraces, all that gives a fancied right 
to the human reptile to fatten on the juices of his 
brother worm, were represented in the scene. 
The whole was crowned by a lofty palace, whence 
issued sounds of revelry, and the low, sweet music 
of the lute and the viol, and the exotic perfumes 
of the flowers, infused a delicious languor into the 
air. 

** And all this has been wrung,”’ I thought with- 
in myself, as I looked around, ‘‘ from the myriads 
of suffering labourers I have left, to be lavished 
and wasted for the pleasure of one.’ 

As I thought thus, a young man of pleasant 
mien approached me. His graceful air and cordial 
manner were quite refreshing after my late inter- 
view with the vixen. 

‘*] perceive you are a scholar,” said he, regard- 
ing me with a smile, which, spite of his civility, 
had an expression of pity. ‘‘ Few such have en- 
tered the domain of Wealth—for that is the name 
of him I call my lord; and, to speak truly, he has 
in general very little respect for people of your 
profession. Yonder lies the path which most of 
you have taken; it leads, you see, to a bit of a 
temple over the hill yonder. One single acre of 
this fair land, one rood of my lord’s garden, ay, one 
ring on his finger, would buy the whole concern. 
Buy !—why, there’s nothing there worth buying. 
My lord would not now take that temple for a 
stable. ‘To be sure, he did once offer ten times 


its worth, intending to make it a house of enter- 
tainment for his private carriage-horses during his 
excursions in that part of the country, and wishing 
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also to rid the country of that company of incen- 
diaries and madmen—for he does not feel himself 
safe while they remain; but they refused with as 
much piide as if Niders, who, they say, is a mor- 
tal rich old fellow, had been ready to set his name 
to their bottom line. And now to come up with 
them, his lordship says that when they’re obliged 
to sell—for they’re as poor as church mice—he 
won’t take the stock at no rate. Perhaps you 
don’t know about that little concern they call a 
temple. Small companies of pilgrims come there 
from all parts of the Earth—(how under the sun 
they hear of it, is more than I can tell, for certainly 
that spot can’t be bigger than the extreme end of 
nothing on the map of the world !’?)—here he 
laughed heartily at his own wit, and then con- 
tinued: ‘‘ when they get there they’ve nothing to 
do but talk about the mind and the soul and eter- 
nity, and all such light and frivolous subjects, or 
to rave over the cheapest and commonest things, 
that may be picked up any where, such as shells 
and birds and flowers, (flowers! they’re half 
weeds!) and bugs and worms, and bits of dirt and 
stones; and they do say they have names for every 
kind! And I have it from good authority, that 
this medley mixture of things is nothing more nor 
less than idols, that every one has a particular 
niche in the temple, and these strange men do 
actually bow down and worship them, performing 
their devotions in unknown tongues—so you see 
they are no betterthan heathens! It is said that a 
new idol always calls forth more zealous worship 
than the old ones, which shows that they are both 
fickle and insincere. Whether that is true or not 
I cannot tell, but as to the worship, I do know, for 
I have seen with my own eyes and heard with my 
own ears. You look-surprised; I will tell you. 
I was one day on business going across the land of 
our next neighbour, Poverty, when, on passing 
through a hideous swamp, I was attracted by cries 
of the most extraordinary character. As they did 
not appear fo be cries of distress, I concluded there 
was no danger, and approached. But what was 
my surprise to find three men, in the act of wor- 
shiping something which I could not at first see, 
two of whom were upon their knees, and the third 
was entirely prostrate. I stood by to observe them. 
They would shout and laugh and clap their hands, 
uttering the strangest incantations with the queerest 
gestures, sometimes quite rolling on the earth, in 
spite of bush and briar, then starting erect, then 
falling prostrate. The object of their attention, I 
soon perceived, was a plant about a foot high, with 
a few large yellow flowers, but noways remarkable 
for beauty. As soon as I discovered this, I fled 
quickly, lest, if they believed in human sacrifices, 
I should become the victiin of their new-found 
god. And over all presides a sort of a half-witted 
woman, whose name, I think, they call Wispom. 
The word means, I believe, that she knows all 
about these bugs and worms, and dirt and stones, 
better than any body else; but I have no acquaint- 
ance with her whatever, I assure you!” and he 
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bowed and stroked his moustache with an air of 
infinite self-satisfaction. 

I could not forbear smiling at the simplicity of 
this declaration ; and while my entertainer is revel- 
ing in the instinctive consciousness that ‘‘ ignorance 
is bliss,’ let us adjourn for the month: so there I 
break off my narrative, and yet unwillingly. I 
have already filled the allotted space, which, though 
somewhat less than that I have been wont to figure 
in, is all this circumscribed state of being will 
allow, and I must learn therewith to be content. 


: 


No further apology need be considered necessary, 
inasmuch as the reader will be put quite in good 
humour at the true Hibernian absurdity of my title 
thus far—claiming kin with the stars, yet adhering 
to the earth—as if a locust should say, ‘‘I am an 
eagle ; I will soar above the clouds and bring down 
stories of the upper air,’ and straightway perching 
himself on a head of rye, begin singing songs of 
the grasses. Nevertheless, kind reader, I claim 
thy courtesy, and my title shall yet be vindicated. 
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(See Plate.) 


the innocence and happiness 
of savage life. According 
to their theories, every In- 
dian hamlet was a paradise 
of domestic enjoyments, and 
the hunting-ground a theatre 
where men attained the per- 
fection of the human character—that of sovereign 
over the animal creation, or rather the dignity of 
brute destroyers. These absurd opinions, cherish- 
ed by the fancy of those who had been disappointed 
in their hopes or disgusted by the follies and 
crimes of the civilized world, have now very few 
advocates. The savans of ‘‘ young France” are 
wiser in this than the ‘‘ Encyclopedists ;”’ the for- 
mer look onward, have faith in the progress of 
social improvement, and do not sigh for the de- 
lights of the wigwam or envy the simplicity of the 
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T was the fashion among a $ wild Indian, with his painted skin and plume of 
certain set of philosophers of ; 
the last century, to praise ; 


eagle’s feathers. 

Indeed, the charm which many writers of ro- 
mance and poetry have attempted to throw around 
savage life, is all illusory. The real forest life of 
the poor Indian is now known to be one of hard- 
ship and suffering. We do not call for particular 
sympathy over the females of the tribes. We 
think in savage as in civilized life, that woman 
always remains where the Creator first placed her 
—by the side of man. He can rule over, but he 
cannot degrade her without suffering a similar 
degradation himself; and the task of the Indian 
women, taking care of the children and planting 
squashes, we think quite as easy and glorious, 
and more agreeable than the huntings and fight- 
ings of the men. The lives of both sexes are suffi- 
ciently hard and sad ; nor do we think the beautiful 
engraving we give in this number of the ‘‘ Book,”? 
will induce one son or daughter of our country to 
leave their homes of civilization for the sake of 
enjoying domestic life among the Indians. 





THE PROUD LADY AND THE GENTLE LADY. 


BY W. BR. MORRIS. 


Tue one had locks of deepest jet, 

That crowned her forehead’s spotless snow, 
Like some dark cloud 
That spreads its shroud 

Over the bright Alpine cliff below. 


The other's locks of wavy gold 
Around her gentlest bosom swept, 
As rays of light 
Fall soft and bright 
Where Summer showers have sweetly wept. 


’Twere vain to paint the lightning glance 
From those dark, lustrous orbs that came, 
As in some stream, 
To fix the gleam 
Made by a crossing meteor’s flame. 


But turn thy gaze to yonder sky, 

Where floats the light cloud’s silvery fold, 
And in the blue, 
Just peeping through, 

Those eyes of heaven and love behold! 


There might the king, the conqueror, gaze, 
And crowns and laurels proudly bring— 
That queenly face 
A throne might grace— 
That voice a hero’s deeds could sing. 


But here, where loves and joys abide, 
For simpler souls my strains belong— 
For her whose smile 
Can still beguile, 
I twine my wreath—I sing my song. 
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DIARY OF A GERMAN 


TRAVELER.* 


BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 


Miran, 4th May, 1811. 


M I dreaming ?—or do I still 

tread the earth? Scarce two 
©) days have passed, and yet I 
have lived through events that 
might occupy a year. On the 
second of May, at eight in the 
evening, I arrived at this place. 
My road brought me first to the cathedral. 
The slender sickle of the new moon hung 
in the violet expanse; the western sky was 
yet crimson with the last rays of the sun; 
a range of lamps just lighted, threw a red 
glare on the streets. The lofty obelisk of 
the Gothic tempie, surmounted with its bronze 
statue, rose in the clear blue ether; a holy silence 
seemed to wrap its summit, that contrasted with 
the crowd and excitement below, of people hast- 
ening to the theatre. I stood long absorbed in 
mute admiration. Suddenly two figures stepped 
out from the shadow of a large pillar; they were, 
like myself, in traveling gear. As they were 
passing, I heard familiar voices, and sprang for- 
ward to greet Hermann and Adolph, two intimate 
friends, whom I had not seen for several years. 
How joyful this unexpected meeting. 

We repaired to the nearest café, and took seats 
at a table near the door, to enjoy the fresh breath 
of evening. While the lights flared in the breeze, 
and flasks of the Lombard champagne—the foam- 
ing wine of Asti—stood before us, each told what 
had befallen him since the current of time had 
carried us in different directions after our last sepa- 
ration. Necessity had sundered us, not only from 
each other, but from our fatherland. My friends 
were just from the Tyrol; they had visited the 
ever-memorable scene of that holy strife which 
those true-hearted sons of the mountains, trusting 
in justice human and divine, maintained against 
the overbearing power of France. Our conversa- 
tion, more earnest than was altogether prudent, 
naturally turned to these events, so interesting to 
the heart of the patriot. ‘‘ We visited, also,”’ said 
Adolph, ‘‘ the dwelling of Hofer—that noble hero. 
Let me read you’’—here he drew out his tablets, 
and turned to me—‘‘a poem which I composed on 
this sacred spot.’ Here he read me some verses 
on Andreas Hofer’s dwelling, @ copy of which I 
took, and have placed in my journal. 

We remained in conversation till midnight, 
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when the people came back from the theatre, then 
separated with promises of seeing each other again. 
I had gone but a few hundred steps on the way to 
my lodgings, when I became aware that the heavy 
jingling tread of a French gendarme was closely 
following me. To see if I was the object of his 
pursuit, I suddenly turned and crossed towards a 
side street. He followed. I glanced at him; he 
seized me by the arm. ‘‘ Monsieur, votre porte 
feuille,” said he. I gave it up. ‘‘ Vous me 
suivrez.”? I obeyed. I now understood all. 

He led me to a lofty old building, which I had 
never before seen; a huge door, fastened with 
heavy belts, was opened: within were French 
soldiers on guard. My conductor spoke a few 
words to the officer, apart. I was then led away 
by two soldiers, preceded by a turnkey with a 
lamp. We mounted some steps, then passed 
through a dark gallery. The turnkey stopped at a 
door strongly secured with iron bars, and I found 
myself in a narrow cell, ventilated only by a small 
grated window, through which glimmered a ray 
of starlight. The gendarme entered after me, and 
I was subjected to a rigorous search. My papers 
were all tuken away, but my watch and purse 
were courteously handed back. The jailer asked 
if I wanted any thing; I laughed bitterly. ‘‘ Well, 
to-morrow morning,” said he, and went out. I 
remained alone in the darkness. 

For an hour or more I lay on the straw matting, 
and pictured to myself the horrors of my fate. 
Only twenty-one, and full of hope—ready to serve 
and save my country, to perform great deeds! 
What was now before me? Was Tf ever again to 
see my parents, my sisters, my beloved? A pri- 
soner, perhaps to be led forth to-morrow to kneel 
on the ground and receive the bullets of the soldiers 
—for my love to my native land. Thoughts on 
these subjects filled my tortured brain. But sud- 
denly my attention was arrested; the stillness of 
night was broken by a tone of melody so soft, so 
exquisite, so melancholy, that it pierced my inmost 
heart, and tears sprang to my eyes. Was it a 
song? No; there was no voice, but a melody 
such as was never heard before—such as Orpheus 
might have drawn forth! It was—yes, let the 
cold-hearted laugh—it was the sound of a violin! 

How shall I describe that music? Sunk in de- 
spair as I was—the dungeon, the galleys, death 
before my eyes—it raised me to the height of rap- 
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ture ; it filled me with the joy of freedom, and yet, 
strangest of all, with feelings solemn and profound ! 
On the silence of night it stole like magic; the 
light breeze wafited it through the bars of my 
window clear, softly swelling like the sigh of the 
mourner’s breast—plaintive and imploring, like the 
accents of love—gently yielding, like the timid 
bride—that wondrous harmony took possession of 
my care-fraught soul. Then the player, as it 
seemed, improvised airs on his instrumeut; now 
glided the tones along; now he rose into energy 
and power, now melted in the most seducing me- 
lody ; yet the notes were ever clear, as if they 
had been drops of pearl. Afier these rhapsodical 
strains, he passed, by a strange but charming 
transition, into a harmony of wonderful pathos. 
Never can I forget the effect of this music, so 
sweet and exquisite, yet full of sadness; now 
swelling into silvery richness, now dying gently 
away. It was like the noble, melancholy plaint of 
an imprisoned king. The thought entered my 
bosom—how much have those who are better than 
we oft to suffer!—and in the midst of misfortune 
I felt a calmness and a trust which I could never 
have obtained through the pleadings of reason. 
The player continued his music, and I knew not 
whether to wonder most at his compositions or his 
execution. He seemed at length under the influ- 
ence of inspiration; his music was full of fire; he 
passed into stranger combinations, into bolder and 
wilder flights, yet surpassing harmony was in all ; 
and he appeared to create difficulties only to tri- 
umph over them. Friends who read my journal, 
you will say, perhaps, the imagination of the pri- 
soner deceived him. No, I have myself played 
the violin, (I do it now no more,) and could never 
have conceived aught like what I heard. The 
music at last ceased, but it lingered unforgotten 
in my soul—ay, I longed more to hear it again 
than to recover freedom. 

It was day; I heard the beating of a drum: I 
climbed to my window and looked out. A com- 
pany of soldiers marched into the court; three 
prisoners stood in front of them. At a sign from 
the officer, they marched away. The jailer opened 
my door; I asked him aboutthem. ‘‘ Inan hour,” 
he replied, ‘‘they are to die; they are suspected 
of treason—of having favoured the insurrection 
among the Tyrolese.”’ 

These words were my death-warrant. I heard 
them shuddering, but with composure. The jailer 
continued—*‘ It is now the hour when the prisoners 
are allowed to take the air in the court. Will you 
go down ?” 

We went. I saw inthe court a rough, vagabond 
crowd, ruffians whom the energy of the French 
government had collected out of all Lombardy, to 
shut them up here. Leaning against a pillar, his 
eyes fixed on the sun, which had just risen, I ob- 
served a young man about twenty-five, who seemed 
worn out with suffering. He was pale and emaci- 
ated; his eyes were sunken; a prominent, bent 
nose, a high forehead, black masses of hair, and 
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along beard, gave him a wild appearance. But 
the expression of deep sorrow in the sharp lines of 
his chiseled mouth, and his pale, attenuated cheeks, 
imparted a touching interest to his face. I looked 
long at this singular person; he seemed not to 
see any one, but continued to gaze upwards to- 
wards the sun. 

All at once he perceived the jailer, and hastily 
went tohim. ‘‘I entreat you,” he said, speaking 
earnestly, in Italian; ‘‘ can I not move you?” 

** No,” replied the old man, sternly, ‘* you can- 
not; and if you are not quiet o’ nights, I will even 
cut your last string for you.” 

This, then, is the player, thought [; and I was 
hastening to speak to him when I heard my name 
pronounced behind me. It was the gendarme 
who had arrested me. ‘‘Suivez moi, monsieur,”’ 
he said, sternly. I was compelled to obey. Be- 
fore the door stood a coach; we entered, drove on, 
and stopped before a handsome house. My com- 
panion was silent as the grave. We alighted, and 
he led me up the steps and into the house. We 
waited some time in the hall. At last the door of 
a side room opened, and a voice cried, ‘‘ Extrez.”’ 
Joyful surprise! I stood before General K " 
who, four years before, had been brought wounded 
to the house of my parents in Berlin; and, although 
an enemy, had received generous attention and 
nursing. 

‘*My young friend,” he cried, grasping my 
hand, ‘‘how imprudent you have been. Had I 
not, by mere chance, occupied this post, nothing 
could have saved you. You are free.” 

‘** And my friends ?”” 

‘* They are also at, liberty.” 

‘* A thousand thanks ad 

‘* Silence; I am yet in your debt. Be my guest 
to-day, with your friends. ‘To-morrow you must 
depart, for I leave Milan with my troops, and your 
adventure here might still have serious conse- 
quences for you. Your passports to Germany are 
already made out.” 








Il. 


Parts, 13th April, 1814. 


I received from M. the following note :— 

‘* Your story,of the musician in the dungeon, 
and your longing to hear him again, form a pretty 
romance; but, like other romances, it savours 
strongly of imagination. I told it to Laronr to- 
day; he laughed, and said, ‘I pledge myself to 
cure this feverish enthusiasm: I must give him a 
violin concert.’ I have taken him at his word. 
This evening his promise is to be fulfilled; and, 
to put you down completely, Batttot, Kreuzer 
and Rope are also invited! Can you desire more ? 
I shall expect you this evening.” 

I cannot describe what I felt at this invitation. 
For the last four years I had heard all the violin 
players in the different cities where I had been, 
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yet nothing in the smallest degree approached what 
I remembered. Now I was to hear the four most 
famous masters the world knew. I trembled for 
my ideal. 

With a beating heart, I found myself in the 
brilliantly lighted saloon. Ak, the splendour of 
the scene, the elegant dresses of the ladies, were 
displeasing to me; I thought of my dungeon in 
Milan, and the melody that seemed wafied from 
another sphere. 

The concert began. Laront played first. The 
most perfect polish, a tone of silvery clearness—in 
andante, as in allegro, grace itself—were his; but 
it was as a finely wrought miniature beside the 
nameless charm of that glorious picture before my 
mind’s vision. 

Next I heard Kreuzer. Brilliant as a string of 
diamonds were his passages, full and clear were 
his tones, and of surpassing boldness and strength; 
but his was the brilliancy of pure metal, or of 
jewels—not the living beam that penetrates the 
soul. 

BatLLot now came forward. ‘he full, energetic 
harmony he drew from the instrument, roused 
memory in my breast. A noble fire glowed in his 
work ; he ruled like a monarch over the realm of 
sound. But my prisoner ruled like a god! 

At last appeared Roope. 
features, his air of graceful, manful dignity, in- 
fluenced me in his favour. He began. I started 
ifvoluntarily ; he brought back to me powerfully 
the recollection of the player who had so deeply 
moved my heart. His representation appeared like 
the sculptured image that pictures forth the very 
form of a loved being. The same fervour breathed 
in his music, the same fire, restrained by kindred 
power. At the moment, I almost fancied he 
equaled the mysterious stranger; but as he pro- 
ceeded, I felt that what seemed in him so wonder- 
ful, so finished an effort, would have been accom- 
plished at once and with ease by my prisoner. 
His chainless spirit would have soared upward and 
onward still, seeking more distant heights, more 
fathomless depths ;—him the bounds of earth could 
never have contained. He swept the empyrean 
towards the confines of other worlds, and the har- 
monies heard there he gave back to men in tones 
of unrivaled melody. 

Thus I felt during the remainder of the concert. 
After it was over, M. introduced me to the 
celebrated artists. Courtesy required that I should 
praise their performance—and who would not have 
praised it? Of my prisoner I was silent; but La- 
FONT, to whom M. had told the story, began 
himself to question me. I endeavoured to avoid 
speaking on the subject, in vain; at last I related 
the occurrence. All except Rope smiled; and 


His noble, expressive 








when I mentioned and described some peculiar 
difficulties which I had heard overcome in a won- 
derful manner, Laront exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, you are 
joking with us!” 
not believe me. 

my leave. 


In short, it was plain they did 
I was vexed, and soon after took 


Hardly was I out of the door when I 


perceived some one following me hastily ; it was 
Rope. 

‘* Sir,” said he, ‘‘ your narration has deeply 
affected me. Is it trae—upon your honour?” 

I assured him it was. 

‘* Yes,” he answered, ‘‘I believe you; but I 
am convinced there lives only one man on earth 
who can be your mysterious prisoner. Fifteen 
years since, when I was a young man, I chanced 
to be in Genoa. Going home late one evening, I 
heard the sound of a violin. The playing filled 
At first I could not per- 
ceive whence came this enchanting music; but I 
soon discovered the performer to be a youth hardly 
grown out of boyhood, who stood on a garden wall 
not very high, and, looking towards a dimly-lighted 
window, drew from his instrument those heavenly 
sounds. I stood rooted to the ground. At that 
time I was myself a performer; but never had I 
dreamed of such mysteries in music as were here 
revealed tome. Hidden in the shadow, I remained 
listening. The moon came from behind a cloud, 
and shone full on the figure of the youthful player. 
His features were like those you have described, 
but softened, probably, from his extreme youth. 

‘‘He ended his playing; the window opened, 
and a female figure appeared and threw something 
down. An instant after, a harsh voice cried, 
‘Traditore, pel diavolo!’ At this outcry, the boy 
sprang down from the wall into the street, plunged 
into a side alley, and disappeared before I could 
recover from my surprise. At the same time I 
perceived a head peering over the wall; oaths and 
menaces were poured forth without stint. The 
light in the window was extinguished. Evidently 
it was some love affair. After some minutes, I 
came out from my concealment, and as I pass.d 
along the wall, I trod upon something which 
proved a violin bow. The lad must have lost it as 
he leaped from the wall. I have this bow yet: it 
is marked with a P. I hoped by means of it to 
discover the young musician, but the troubled state 
of the times compelled me in a day or two to leave 
the city. Since then I have heard nothing of my 
unknown artist. But I owe him much. The im- 
pression his magical performance left with me was 
deeper than I could express; by it I have modeled 
and improved my own. Yes, I am indebted to 
this strange appearance—this revelation, I might 
call it—for, perhaps, the greatest part of my fame!” 

I heard this relation of the great artist with 
astonishment. Then I owned to him that I had 
found in his playing some resemblance to that of 
the unfortunate stranger. It seemed as if RopE 
had apprehended and followed the first flights of 
that wild spirit. 

We parted. I have hope still so mighty a 
genius must one day sway the world. If tyrant 
fate have not already crushed him, that spirit must 
one day be crowned sovereign over all hearts! 


me with astonishment. 
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Berutn, 30th March, 1829 


After long residence in the north, I arrived here 
at half-past eight in the evening. 

** What is there at the theatre to-night ?”’ said I 
to the butler. 

** Nothing of consequence. But you should go 
to the concert, mein Herr. A violin player ——” 

‘“*T have had enough of violin players.’ 

** But this one is a wonder. The critic, Reit- 
STAB, writes his pen to the stump in praises of 
him. Look here, in the paper.” 

** Very well. What is the name of the wonder- 
ful performer so praised by the critic ?” 

‘‘His name? I will tell youin a moment. It 
has just escaped me. An Italian 

** An Italian ?” 

** Yes. It begins with a P.” 

‘“‘A P? I must go instantly to the concert. 
Where will I find a ticket?” 

‘* Over the way. Ido not think you can pro- 
cure any now elsewhere.”’ 

I hastened to get one. 

The concert hall was so crowded that I could 
not get in, but was forced to remain outside with 
many others. The tutti of the last composition 
was ended; the solo—a pollacca—began. 

Tis he, or none!” cried I. ‘‘I have heard 
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those tones before; they are unforgotten, deep in 
my heart. But whata miracle! Do two play, or 
three? That I have never heard. I will not trust 
my ear. If I might but see him—only one look! 
In vain: the crowd presses the door too closely. I 
will, at least, lose not one note.”’ 

The performer ceased. A thunderburst of ap- 
plause shook the building. I pressed forward and 
strove to get a sight of him ; others, equally eager, 
pushed before me: I was again disappointed. 
What thoughts swelled in my heart! I waited 
with impatience to hear him begin once more. At 
last ——. ‘‘ Now he plays on the G string,”’ said 
some one near me. He began. Is it possible? 
That was the very melody I heard in prison! 
Those were the self-same tones that once—calm- 
ing, elevating, faith-inspiring, as if sent down from 
heaven—shed light into my gloomy soul! 

I-forced my way forward through the multitude. 
I saw once more the pale, melancholy brow, the 
sunken eyes, the long dark hair, the same feeble 
aspect of the whole person. It was HE! The 
mystery of nineteen years was at length solved. 
The stranger who had filled my youthful breast 
with feelings wonderful, unutterable, who had 
ceaselessly accompanied me since, like a veiled 
apparition, familiar, yet from which I could not 
tear the covering, stood before me. I heard, I 
saw PaGanini! 
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Tuere somewhere stood an inn, whose humble host 
For many a night was troubled by a ghost. 

To drive him off, he learned the magic art 

Of excommunication, all by heart 

Yet fruitless proved the secret spell and charm— 
The ghost showed no emotions of alarm 

With noiseless step, and clad in robes of white, 

It paid our friend a visit ev’ry night 


A trav’ling poet chanced to call one day 

For sake of company, he bade the poet stay, 

And read his poems through to pass the night away. 
The poet stopped—a tragedy displayed, 

Which vanity, if nothing more, betrayed 

The spirit, whom the host, but not the poet, saw, 
Appeared and listened to one scene—no more: 

His heart misgave him when that scene was done, 
And ere the next commenced the ghost was gone. 
Our landlord, thus by sudden hope elated, 

With anxious mind next night his guest awaited: 
The poet came and read—the ghost was there 

And heard ten lines, then vanished into air 

“ Ah, ha!” exclaimed the host, “this tragedy 

Is, after all, the magic spell for thee!” 

The third night came; all lonely sat our host; 

The clock struck twelve, when, lo! appeared the ghost: 
“John! Michael! fly!” he cried with voice of fear, 
“Go, tell the poet I am waiting here !” 

The ghost, appalled, his bloodless hand he waved. 
To tell the host this trouble might be saved: 
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In brief—the spirit vanished into air, 
And never more was known to wander there. 


MORAL 


Let ev’ry one who reads this simple tale, 

A lesson learn to all, save poets stale: 

No verses can be quite so stale, indeed, 

As not to be of some use in our need 

And since all ghosts have such a pious fear 

Of wretched poems—let them all appear! 

E’en should they come, in these enlightened times, 
By legions, they will find no want of rhymes 
Quite bad enough to frighten ev’ry ghost 

Who ventures to appear to guest or host. 


A Word to the Editor :-— 
Pray, do suggest, dear Godey, to the greedy mind, 
Seeking a cause for each effect to find, 
That some good reason may, perhaps, be found 
Why ghosts nor goblins in this land abound. 
I’ve often heard mamas and nurses say 
That ghosts are quite essential in their way: 
Tis deemed convenient, too, when notin pleasant mood, 
To frighten children into being still and good. 
Now, if we do not stop this crop of verses, 
May Heaven protect all mothers and all nurses! 
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CCORDING to the 


provisions of an act 


of Assembly in a 
neighbouring _ state, 


an insolvent debtor, 
on giving up his pro- 
perty, isreleased from 
all his moneyed obli- 
= gations so far as the 
If 


become 


law is concerned. 





he should 
possessed of a million of dollars, the result of ap- 
plication to business after his failure, he can hold 
it free from all the demands of his creditors, pro- 
vided he does not acknowlege his indebtedness in 
writing, or verbally in the presence of a witness. 

It often happens gpat a man who has a good deal 
of hope in his mental composition, with intelli- 
gence and energy of character, gets beyond his 
depth and fails. The insolvent law releases him 
from the burden of debt, and a wiser and more pru- 
dent man, he starts again in the world. As soon 
as he is fairly under way, a certain class of his 
former creditors approach him, and endeavour to 
get from him some acknowledgment of his old 
claim. ‘Too often it happens that the debtor as- 
sumes enough of these obligations-——which are 
usually pressed for at once—to swamp him again. 
But, in general, even the strictly honest debtor— 
that is, he who fully intends paying of all claims 
against him, if ever able—is very cautious not to 
acknowledge any thing until he is ready to pay it. 

There are too many, however, who positively 
refuse, even after becoming comparatively wealthy, 
to meet a single obligation contracted previously, 
even though the debt be to one who greatly needs 
what is owed to him. A case of this kind occur- 
red with a man whom we will designate by the 
name of Woodfall. He was a fellow of the coolest 
temper in the world, and had a high regard for 
justice and honour when they brought dollars into 
his own pocket. He did business rather carelessly, 
and failed in consequence. One of his creditors, 
named Jacobs, was a man who had a large family 
to support. He could not bear the loss of five hun- 
dred dollars without great inconvenience. On the 
day after Woodfall went ‘‘through the mill,” as it 
was called, Jacobs met him in the road. They 
both lived in a country village. 

“*T am sorry from my heart at your misfortune,” 
the latter said. 

‘* And so am I,” was returned. 
can’t be cured must be endured. 
again.” 
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‘* But what 
I shall try 
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** With more success, I hope.’? 

‘*Doubtless. And then I will remember you, 
Jacobs. I know you have as much as you can do 
to get along, and it grieves me to think that, 
through my failure, you should be brought into 
more trouble.’ 

‘**T know, if it is ever in your power, all will 
will be made up to me.”? 

‘* Yes, principal and interest. I shall see the 
day yet, 1 hope, when I can look every honest 
man in the face—when no one can say to me, 
‘Pay me that thou owest.’ ” 

‘Tf that is your spirit, you will see it.’ 

‘*T believe so,’? was the confident reply. ‘‘ So 
don’t let the loss you have met with through me, 
inconvenience you more than you can help. All 
will turn out right. Your five hundred dollars 
may come at a time when they are needed much 
more than they are at present.”” 

After this conversation, Jacobs felt more com- 
fortable. He knew that Woodfall was an active, 
enterprising man, and he believed that he would, 
in the course of a few years, be in a condition to 
pay him his five hundred dollars, ‘‘ principal cad 
interest.’? 

Time passed on. Woodfall, who had kept a 
store previous to his failure, managed to get a new 
stock of goods, and again commenced business. 
At the end of the second year, he had done sa 
well that he was able to build a house. But not a 
word had he said to any one about paying off old 
scores. At length Jacobs, who, poor man, had 
been growing poorer instead of richer, thought that 
it would be no harm to call his debtor’s attention 
to the fact of his having promised to remember 
him. So, one day, he called in and said to him, 
in the presence of his clerk— 

‘** Mr. Woodfall, if you think you are able to do 
a little for me—no matter how little—I shall feel 
greatly obliged. I wouldn’t have said one word, 
only I am dreadfully put to it to get along.” 

**Do a little for you? How? I don’t exactly 
understand you,”? was Woodfall’s reply, with a 
look of innocent surprise. 

‘That old account, you know, Mr. Woodfall.” 

‘*Old account? I don’t know of any old ac- 
count, Mr. Jacobs.’’ 

**Oh, yes! Don’t you remember the five hun- 
dred dollars that you owed me ?” 

‘*T do remember that I once owed you that 
sum; but it was paid long, long ago. No man 
can come forward in this world and claim a dollar 
from me.” 

Jacobs looked confounded. At first he was 
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strongly tempted to get angry, and speak out a 
piece of his mind pretty freely ; but he restrained 
this feeling, and merely remarked, in a low tone 
that reached only his debtor’s ear—‘‘ From you, I 
did not expect this.” He then turned off abruptly 
and left the store. 

Poor Jacola was terribly disappointed at this 
unexpected issue. He had watched all of Wood- 
fall’s operations with an anxious eye, counting 
every dollar that he made, and seeing in his evident 
prosperity the surety for his money. But now the 
fond hope, so long cherished, of recovering his 
own, faded away, and left his mind in gloom and 
despondency. 

On the next day he met Woodfall on the street, 
and was about passing him, when that individual 
paused, and reaching out his hand, said, with the 
most perfect self-possession, and as if nothing had 
happened to interfere with their friendly relations— 

‘** Ah, good morning, friend Jacobs. How are 
you to-day ?”’ 

Jacobs yielded his hand reluctantly, and replied, 
coldly— 

**T am well.” 

‘*How are you getting on now?” 
Woodfall. 

‘“* Badly enough,” was briefly returned. 

**T am really sorry to hear it. But don’t be 
discouraged; there is nothing like perseverance. 
It is one of the main-springs of success.” 

This made Jacobs angry, and he said, with a 
good deal of warmth— 

** There is little good in perseverance if, at last, 
you are to lose the hard earnings of four or five 
years at a single stroke of an insolvent’s pen.” 

** You allude to me, I suppose ?”’ 

**T certainly do.” 

‘* Don’t make yourself uneasy, my friend; that 
I will pay you every cent 


pursued 


matter is safe enough. 
I owe you before long.” 

** Didn’t you deny being my debtor to the amount 
of a single cent yesterday ?”” 

‘I did; but that was in the presence of a wit- 
ness. Do you understand? I am not quite ready 
to pay you yet, and don’t intend acknowledging 
the debt until I am. But make yourself easy 
about it; your money is safe enough.” 

Thus assured, Jacobs felt relieved in mind. His 
business was bad, not really yielding him a com- 
fortable support for his family ; but the promise of 
Woodfall buoyed him up, and inspired him with 
new energy. He counted on his five hundred dol- 
lars as certain, for his debtor was making money 
fast, and would, without doubt, feel perfectly able, 
in a little while, to make all straight with him. 

Six months more rolled by, during which time 
not a word was said about the old claim, although 
the debtor and creditor met every few days. There 
began to be quite a marked contrast in their ap- 
pearance. Woodfall had a cheerful, contented 
look, while the whole aspect of Jacobs’ face, ap- 
parel and all, was dejected and poor. 

The business of Jacobs required him to keep a 
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horse and wagon, and to make frequent short jour- 
neys into the country. In the winter time, a 
roughly constructed sleigh took the place of the 
wagon. So much reduced did he at length be- 
come, that it became a serious question whether 
he would not be obliged to sell his horse, although 
he might almost as well sell the tools with which 
he worked as his horse. 

One cold day in January, he hitched old Tom 
to his sleigh, and started off with some of his wares 
for a neighbouring village. In passing the store of 
Woodfall, he was hailed by its owner :— 

“*Stop, Jacobs,” cried that individual; ‘‘ I am 
going for a mile or two out of town, and if you 
have no objection, will keep you company ?” 

‘* None in the least,” replied Jacobs, over whose 
mind instantly spread the pleasing hope of being 
able to persuade his debtor to remember him even 
at this late day. 

W oodfall got into the sleigh with a bright, cheer- 
ful face. They had not ridden far, before he said— 

**T believe, Jacobs, it is most time that I was 
beginning to remember you. How are you getting 
along ?”? 

‘* Badly enough. If you don’t do something 
for me, I shall be broken up.% 

** Oh, no—not so bad as that ?”? 

‘*Indeed it is, then. Iam hardly able to keep 
soul and body together.” 


‘Really, I am sorry to hear you say so. But 
take courage ; times are growing better. It won’t 


be long before I shall have it in my power to make 
all straight with you.” 

**Couldn’t you do a little for me now? If it 
was only a five dollar bill at a time, it would help 
me very much.” 

** Oh, yes; I can do that for you, easily enough.” 

**T thank you from my heart, Mr. Woodfall,” 
replied the grateful creditor. ‘‘ When shall I call 
on you ?”? 

** Almost any time.”? 

** To-morrow ?”? 

** Yes, certainly.”’ 

** Very well; I will see you to-morrow.” 

Woodfall rode with Jacobs for a couple of miles. 
The latter promised to call for him in the evening 
as he returned home. 

On the next day, Jacobs went to the store of his 
debtor with a cheerful spirit. He intended to ask 
for fifteen or twenty dollars, to enable him to pay 
off a little debt in order still to retain his horse, 
which he had seriously contemplated selling with a 
view to get money to liquidate this very obligation. 
Woodfall smiled as he entered. Jacobs drew him 
aside, and asked for the sum he wanted. 

‘*Tn about a week you shall have it. 
week.”? ' 

This was said in a tone so low, that the clerk 
who was in the store could not possibly hear it. 

Disappointed, but still hoping, the creditor wait- 
ed another week, and then called in again. 

“‘You will do something now, I hope, Mr. 
Woodfall ?”? he said. 


Call in a 
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“I am sorry, but I cannot do any thing to-day,” 
was replied, in a low voice—so low that it reached 
no ear but the one for which it was intended. 

** When will you let me have a little money? 
The smallest sum will be of great use to me.” 

** Very soon.” 

‘* Hew soon ?”? 

‘* Say three or four days.’’ 

Jacobs went away with a troubled spirit. He 
began to distrust his creditor’s intention of paying 
at all. At the end of the time specified, he called 
in again upon Woodfall, determined, if possible, to 
get him to make some acknowledgment of the 
debt before his clerk, and then sue him, and bring 
up the clerk to prove that an acknowledgment had 
been made. But Woodfall was too wide awake 
for him ; he took especial care not to commit him- 
self in the smallest degree. 

Foiled in this attempt, he became angry, and 
said some rather hard things to his creditor, who 
took it all very kindly. When Jacobs went out, 
Woodfall went with him, and after they were be- 
yond ear shot of any one, said— 

** You needn’t try to make me acknowledge that 
debt ; I am too prudent a man to be caught. But 
I tell you now, as I have often told you before, that 
you shall be paid every cent.” 

**But why don’t you show your willingness by 
doing something for me now? You are able 
enough.”? 

**You may think so; but I am the best judge 
of that.’ 

** You are building a house.” 

‘True; but it is all in trade. 
pay out a single dollar of cash.” 

** But I’m sure you might spare me a little.’ 

‘*And so I will, very soon, if you will only 
have patience.” 

“It is very hard for a man to have patience 
when he sees himself on the verge of ruin. If I 
can’t get a little money I must sell my horse, and 
then dear above only knows what I shall do.” 

**T am sorry for you, Jacobs, and will do some- 
thing soon, depend upon it. Keep up a brave 
heart; you will come out right side up at last.” 

‘* No thanks to you,”? muttered the creditor, as 
he turned on his heel abruptly and strode off. 

** See here, Jacobs,’’ cried Woodfall, after him. 

Jacobs stopped and looked round. 

‘* When are you going in the direction of Milton 


I don’t have to 


again ?”? 

‘* Day after to-morrow,” replied Jacobs. 

‘* Well, stop for me if you please; I should like 
to have some talk with you.” 

Jacobs promised to do so, but with no cordiality 
in his manner. On the next day he was called 
upon by a man to whom he owed fifteen dollars. 
For this debt he had been dunned over and over 
again, until he hated even the sight of the individual 
to whom it was due. Rather sharp words passed 


between them, and the interview ended by a threat 
on the part of the creditor to proceed against him 
on the next day and recover by law. 


This threat 
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seriously alarmed him. For more than half of the 
night that succeeded he lay awake, thinking and 
thinking what in the world he should do to avoid 
the threatened evil. 

On the succeeding morning, he seemed much 
calmer, and even in a cheerful tone of mind. Soon 
after breakfast he called over to a neighbour’s 
house, where he had a long conversation with a 
young man named Parker, who, like him, had 
lost money by Woodfall, and who did not feel very 
kindly towards that individual in consequence. He 
then returned home. Half an hour afterwards, the 
young man just mentioned came over to his house, 
and held another long conference with him. 

It was, perhaps, about ten o’clock, that Jacobs 
drove out of his yard in his sleigh, and went off at 
a brisk trot. Woodfall was ready to improve the 
opportunity for a ride; he stood in his door, and 
smiled very graciously as Jacobs came up. There 
was a large sized barrel on the sleigh. As Wood- 
fall took his seat along side of his creditor, he 
turned himself partly round, and placing his hand 
upon the barrel, said— 

** What have you here ?” 

‘* Some of my wares.” 

** You take a good lot of them ?”” 

** Yes; I hope to make the best trip of the season 
to-day. If I don’t do so, it is all over with me, for 
Cassell is going to put the screws to me.” 

** Oh, no.”? 

‘* Yes, he is, though. He’s mad as a March 
hare about the trifle that I owe him.” 

‘*T?ll see him, and persuade him not to do so.”? 

‘*T wish you would. ‘Tell him that I am doing 
my best, and will honestly pay him every dollar if 
he will only be patient.” 

**T certainly will, Jacobs. I will tell him to 
wait a few months, and, perhaps, by that time I 
can settle the bill.” 

‘** Couldn’t you relieve me by assuming it, even 
at a longer date? Cassell will be glad to take you 
and release me.”? 

‘* Why, no; I don’t exactly wish to do that. 
However, I can make him wait, and, perhaps, 
before he troubles you again, I shall feel able to 
pay it for you.” 

‘* That will do; any thing to give me time. But 
I do wish you would consider me. I dislike to 
say so much to you about my claim; but, indeed, 
I am én real distress. You do not know how near 
I am to the wall.” 

‘* As I have often said before, I feel deeply for 
you, and will, as soon as able, pay you what I owe 
you, principal and interest.” 

‘« That is, five hundred dollars with interest.”? 

‘* Yes; I owe you five hundred dollars justly, 
and as 

‘* Gee, Tom!” cried Jacobs, in a quick, excited 
voice, reining his horse around so suddenly as nearly 
to upset the sleigh; and then putting whip to old 
Tom with so free a good will, that the horse dashed 
off towards the town they had left at full gallop. 

‘* Jacobs, what do you mean ?”’ inquired Wood- 
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fall, with a look of surprise and alarm. The man 
seemed to him suddenly bereft of his senses. 

** All right! I thought this would be the best 
day’s work I had done for five years. Hurrah! A 
bright idea that of mine, wasn’t it, Parker?’’ 

A loud laugh sounded from the barrel in the 
sleigh. The head flew up in the air, and a man 
stood erect in the barrel. 

Woodfall started to his feet in mute astonish- 
ment. 

‘*T believe you owe me five hundred dollars, 
Mr. Woodfall,”’ said Jacobs, with a broad smile, 
as he looked around into his debtor’s face, while 
he touched up old Tom with the whip. ‘‘ Our 
mutual friend, Mr. Parker here, has heard your 
frank acknowledgment of the claim, and is ready 
to testify to that fact at any moment. Ain’t you, 
Parker ?”” 

** Oh, certainly.” 

Woodfall sunk down upon the seat from which 
he had risen, and Parker climbed out of the barrel, 
while Jacobs, elated beyond measure, urged on his 
old horse to the very top of his speed. 

The confounded debtor remained silent until they 
had nearly reached his store, when, looking up, he 
said— 
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** Don’t, for mercy’s sake, mention this. I will 
settle your claim and be done with it, very soon.”’ 
‘*Humph; you have been talking that way for 
I don’t know how long. No, no; you must come 
up to the chalk at once.’ 

‘*T*ll give you a hundred dollars to day, and a 
hundred every three months until all is paid off. 
Won’t that do?” 

‘*Oh, yes; but I must have your notes.’ 

Woodfall thought for a little while, and then 
said— 

** You shall have them.’ 

** Very well. ‘Mum?’ is the word.” 

In half an hour the happy creditor had one hun- 
dred dollars in his pocket, and four notes, payable 
at three, six, nine, and twelve months, for one 
hundred dollars each, duly signed by Augustus 
Woodfall. ‘These have all been paid, and Jacobs 
is again on his feet and doing well. He has not 
since been able to meet Woodfall without an in- 
voluntary smile. Although he kept the secret, 
Parker thought it too good a joke to sleep ;—the 
town soon rung with it. 

Several other creditors have laid traps for Woud- 
fall, but the old fox is not to be caught a second 
time. 
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THE DAYS 


A LAY for the days of minstrelsy! 
For the golden age of song— 

When the ringing sky glad harmony 
Did echo loud and long, 

As if Music’s sprites held revelry— 
A bright and fairy throng 


A voice awoke ‘mid the fragrant bowers 
Of Araby the blest, 

With the mingled sweets of the thousand flowers 
That her bosom richly dress’d, 

With a spell to wile the lingering hours 
And lull to a dreamy rest 


That wildering strain is heard again, 
And it soundeth joyously, 

As borne by the laughing zephyr-train 
From the land of Araby; 

Its witching notes swell out amain ¢ 
*Neath the bright ltalian sky. 


Its breathings arose on the “stilly time,” 
The plighted troth to prove, 

In the silvery rhyme of that glorious clime, 
On the roseate wings of love— 

When the spheres were singing in starry chime, 
And the stars were bright above. 


Anon there ringeth a trumpet-tone 
In the Troubadoric lay, 

And the armed bands are pressing on 
For the holy cross away, 

In a proud, resistless unison, 
To the Song-God’s mighty sway 
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Right gallantly the fleurs-de-lis 
In the sunlight glitter there, 

And the lion’s mane, as it floateth free, 
Is kissed by the ambient air, 

That echoes the strains of chivalry 
From the lute of the gay Trouvére. 


Tis the minstrel’s art that has wreathed aye 
The myrtle o’er the steel— 

That has blazoned a starry guerdon high 
With splendour to reveal 

The meteor path of red victory 
To the loyal and the leal. 


They have held like kings their revelings, 
Their glorious path along; 

Sweeping the myriad silver strings 
Of the heart's rich lyre of song, 

Or wafted on Fancy’s buoyant wings 
The gorgeous clouds among. 


They have strewn with amaranth-leaves the pall 
That covers the arm of might— 

And its silken thrall had a charm for all, 
As the hand of the belted knight 

Enawove the blossoming coronal 
For the maiden’s brow of light. 


Then twine a chaplet of verdant bays 
For the minstrel’s holy art; 

With grateful blossoms of love and praise 
For the true and gallant heart, 

That hath wiled, with the spells of olden days, 
From the weary world apart. 

















THE GREAT PLEBEIAN. 


A SKETCH OF THE REPUBLIC 


BY HENRY W. HERBERT, AUTHOR OF “THE BROTHERS,” “CROMWELL,” “ MARMADUKE WYVIL,” ETC. 


Quid illo cive tulisset 


Natura in terris, quid Roma beatius unquem, 


Si circumducto ¢ aptivorum agmine, et omni 


Bellorum pomp, animam exhalasset opimam 


Cum de Teutonico vellet descendere curru.--JuVENAL, Satire X. 


OME had attained the 
summit of her greatness 
—a summit which no 
nation in those days had 
ever yet attained, and 
but one nation since. 
No country had been 
* found which could com- 
pete with her in arms; 
no shore of the known world but sought her 
friendship, dreaded her resentment. 





But absolute as she appeared to be, and, indeed, 
was abroad, yet within was she like the house of 


‘which we read in holy writ, divided against her- 


self and on the point of falling. 

The admirably balanced representative constitu- 
tion which had succeeded to the sway of her early 
kings, had gradually been sapped and undermined 
aill little but the forms thereof were now in exist- 
ence. 

What led to the first change is alike foreign to 
this tale, and tedious to relate;—enough, that 
through the increasing wealth and luxury of the 
rich and noble, and the increasing corruption and 
licentiousness of the people—who were, indeed, 
scarce one people now, except in name, but rather 
a mixed rabble of all climes and creeds and coun- 
tries—the links that held the different orders of the 
state together were all unstrung and shattered. 
The state, in fact, was, it may be said, at an end. 
For from henceforth until the very semblance of 
liberty was crushed out by the imperial despotism 
of the Cwsars, the history of Rome presents but 
a succession of brief struggles, and yet briefer 
usurpations—the democratic party now, now ihe 
patrician uppermost; both alike quoting the con- 
stitution and appealing to the laws when depressed, 
both alike treading the one under foot and violating 
the others when pre-eminent in the scale of blood- 
bought power. 

How the whole struggle ended the world knows. 
Democracy set Cwsar’s foot upon the neck of 
Rome’s liberty, and Cesar, so exalted, transferred 
it to the neck of that democracy, which raised him 
to his unjust eminence. 

The scene with which I have now to do, how- 


ever, passed long before the last close, although in 
it a sagacious eye might have discovered, what the 
shrewd Frenchman marked in Paris as Tue Be- 
GINNING OF THE EnpD! 

The sixth consulship of the great leader—the 
great type of the plebeian party, Caius Marius— 
was over. The Marsic war was ended, wherein, 
as lieutenants to the consuls of the day, he and 
his future rival, Sylla, reaped laurels side by side 
with swords soon to be turned against each other. 

The Mithridatic war in Pontus, first stimulated, 
it is said, by Marius, greedy of military fame, and 
conscious of his inability to shine in peace, had 
blazed out with formidable fury. 

Nor was it fame alone or martial glory, that this 
new sphere of conquest opened to Rome’s stern 
veterans. 

The East, in those days, was, to the grasping 
and victorious Roman, what South America has 
been in latter times to the chivalrous Spaniard—a 
mine of wealth, a fountain of corruption, a first 
cause of degeneracy, degradation, ruin. 

Therefore, between the leaders of the two par- 
ties which tore Rome’s intestines, it was a natural 
cause of ambitious strife which should first bear 
the eagle beyond the far Symplegades— which 
should first grasp at the rich prize of oriental con- 
quest. 

Nor less between the followers had been the 
roar, the riot, and the hatred, in struggling to elect, 
than between the leaders battling to be elected. 

But, for the time, weakened by past excesses, 
brought into odium by the evident treason of 
Glaucia and his friend Saturninus, and by the 
punishment of these deprived of their shrewdest 
chiefs, the democratic party strove at a disadvan- 
tage, and proved but a weak though turbulent and 
loud minority. 

Sylla was chosen by a powerful vote to the 
command of the oriental army, and admirably 
fitted to the post by his unrivaled talents as a ge- 
neral, as he was indisputably entitled to it by the 
voices of his countrymen, left Rome for Nola; 
where he was busy forwarding the preparations for 
that career of glory which he so proudly ran there- 
after. 
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At this crisis, a panting messenger brought 
tidings to the camp that faction was at work again 
in the great city; that the tribune, Sulpitius, had 
joined Marius, and surreptitiously carried a second 
law, depriving Sylla of his rank and conferring it 
upon his rival. 

The tidings also stated that during this, their 
sudden elevation, the friends of Marius were con- 
ducting themselves with violence and cruelty so 
terrible, proscribing this man for his opinions, and 
that man for his wealth, and this again for his 
fair wife or lovely daughter, that the city was sick 
of them already, and would open its gates gladly 
to the patrician force of Sylla’s veteran host. 

That host was full of spirit, disciplined admi- 
rably, equipped thoroughly, devoted to its glorious 
chief, ready to march at a moment’s notice to the 
world’s end, if the trumpets bade them. 

It did march—to Rome! and then was the truth 
For not one hour did the 
Without a party 


of those tidings proven. 
faction dare to abide its coming. 
on which to rely, without a cohort on which to fall 
back, as soon as they heard that the eagles had 
commenced their flight from Nola, heartfallen 
before, and subdued already, the faction was dis- 
persed to the four winds of heaven, leaving no 
option to their leaders save to consult for their 
security by sudden and swift flight. 

The army entered not the gates, but, in obedi- 
ence to the ancient laws, encamped beyond the 
walls of the Janiculum, as though it had been 
waiting for a triumph. Multitudes poured out 
from the city to meet the child of fortune, nor ever 


did the old Tarpeian send back a louder clang of 
gratulation when Carthage ebbed from its half 


shattered barriers; or the ‘Teutonic myriads were 
more than decimated at Vercellw, than now, when 
senates, nobles, knights, patrons and clients, all, 
save the lowest of the low, streamed through the 
crowded gates to bid hail to the pacificator. 

Nor in the ivory chariot did he enter, nor drawn 
by snow white horses. The tunic, called of Jove, 
the palm-woven toga, bedecked not his majestic 
limbs. No slave stood at his elbow to whisper, in 
the midst of triumph, ‘‘ Remember, thou art but a 
man.”’ 

The simple laticlavian tunic, the plain senatorial 
toga covered no breast-plate; no guard followed 
the patrician leader. 

He came not to break down, but to build up— 
not to destroy, but to restore. 

He calmed the tumults, reinstated the true ma- 
gistrates, repaired the breaches in the constitution, 
sacrificed in the capitol to Jupiter, and went his 
way—no man proscribed, no man exiled or slain 
—went his way to wage war upon the foreign 
foes of the republic, until a greater day should call 
him back from conquered Asia to a greater ven- 


geance. 

When his voice was heard no longer inculcating 
moderation, recommending peace, the senate list- 
ened to their indignation, and proscribed one man 
—that one, Caius Marius—the great plebeian! 
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the captor of Jugurtha! the slayer of the Cimbric 
millions !—for the sixth time a consular of Rome! 

A price was offered for his head—its weight in 
virgin gold. Yet he were a brave man—though 
the stern, war-worn hero had passed his seventieth 
year—he were a brave man, who would win that 
dangerous trophy. 

Arms glittered through the Massic and Setinian 
vineyards, the tramp of horse disturbed the wild 
gorges of the Appenines, banners and spears were 
seen threading the tall reeds of the Puontine 
marshes—but all in vain. 

Days passed, and the fury of the fierce pursuit 
had relaxed already, and it was half believed that 
he had crossed the seas, and had sought refuge in 
the sterile scenes of his first glory—the wilds of 
the untamed Numidia. 

* * * * * * * * > 

It was a clear, cold, frosty morning in the early 
autumn, and yet there was a sprinkling of snow, 
white on the topmost Appenines, a sheet of thin 
and crackling ice over the stagnant waters of the 
pools and marshes, through which the Latin Liris 
winds its way to the sea, a ‘‘ silent river. 

There had been a fierce gale on the previous 
evening, a wild, short, sudden gust from the south- 
west; and in the dead of night, a tall war galley 
had been driven in, shattered and almost sinking, a 
little way above the harbour of Minturne. 

No one knew whence she came or whither she 
was bound; but there she stood imbedded in the 
sands, almost at the highest mark which those tide- 
less waters leave on the unchanged coast, her oars 
broken, her sails streaming in shreds to the cold 
mistrail, which was now blowing from the land- 
ward, her yards swinging to the gale, empty, 
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alone, abandoned. 

The Sue-Worir—there she stood, with the 
sculptured effigy of the fierce nurse of Rome’s twin 
founders, glittering in gold above the beaked prow, 
never again to exult amid the din of battle. 

No one had seen a mariner, a soldier of her 
crew; no one knew when she had been driven 
thither—no Jights had been seen, no shouts, or 
signal-blasts of the wild trumpet, heard. 

Yet had there crept a rumour through the 
streets of the seaport town—no one could trace it 
to its source, no one knew whether to believe it, 
no one appeared so much as to know of whom 
himself had heard it—a rumour of a stern and 
terrible old man, with hair as white as the snow 
on Soracte, and an eye full of lurid fire, dark as 
the lava of Vesuvius—an old man, corpulent and 
ponderous and time-worn, yet limbed like Her- 
cules, majestical as Jove, and terrible as his swart 
brother. 

And as they listened to the strange and ominous 
rumour, they knit their brows, and their lips grew 
pale, even of the most resolute, as they whispered 
the dreaded name of Caius Marius. 

Two peasants were among the concourse, bro- 
thers ; one held two heavy boar spears in his hand, 
the other had a roll of heavy nets, with large 
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coarse meshes, of two feet in circumference, 
wrought of stout cords, across his shoulders. 

A tall, rough dog, of the Molossian breed, half 
shepherd's dog, half mastifi—yet with a cross of 
grayhound, it would seem, from his gaunt flanks, 
deep chest and sinewy, straight limbs—stood at 
their heels; a powerful brute, that might almost 
have pulled down a buffalo, and that a wise man 
would have shunned encountering as he would a 
famished wolf. 

‘* Ho, whither go ye this cold morning, Volero 
and Caius ?” cried one of the bystanders, a sailor, 
as it seemed, from his red Phrygian bonnet and 
bare legs. 

**'To rouse a boar down in the marshes yon- 
der,” cried he with the spears; ‘‘ I tracked a huge 
one to his lair last night, in the high reeds beside 
the Liris. Will you go with us?” 

** Not I,”? replied the mariner, half jesting, half 
in earnest. ‘‘ There is a boar, I fancy, in the 
marshes of Minturne, that will be more like to 
hunt ye, than ye to capture him ?” 

** What do you mean?” said the rustic. ‘* What 
sort of a boar is that? I never saw a boar that 
Volero and I could not master, with counting 
Hylax here.” 

‘*A human boar, I mean,” replied the other ; 
‘fand one, as I tell you, that will need wary 
hunting.” 

**Ha!* said the superstitious swain, ‘‘I have 
heard of Lycanthropes, and I saw a girl once with 
but one hand in the Appenines ;—they said the 
other had béen torn off by the dogs when they 
were hounded on her in the shape of a white wolf; 
but I never heard tell before of a boar-man. If it 
be so, by Pan, we will not go to-day, my Volero.” 

** No, no!” exclaimed the sailor, laughing now 
in heartfelt mirth—‘‘ no, no; I know no more than 
ye do of boar-men, and sure I am I never saw a 
wolf- woman. 
Rome—old Cains Marius.” 

‘** Tush, I care not for him,” returned the pea- 
sant; ‘‘nay, I should be right glad to meet him. 
His head were worth the winning.” 

** Well, every man to his own taste. For my 
part, I would fight unarmed against fifty Lycan- 
thropes ere I would face one Marius. Didst ever 
see him, lad ?” 

** Not I,”? said the other, sturdily ; ‘‘ but I know 
what he is—a man, a big, stout man, and a brave 
one, perhaps. Well; 1 never yet saw the man I 
was afraid of.” 

‘* Your time is to come, then; and, mark me, 
it will come, when you see Caius Marius. He who 
can meet his eye untrembling, can gaze upon the 
lightning stroke unwinking. And so, good-morrow 
to ye, jolly hunters.” 

** Good-morrow, sailor,”’ replied the men; and 
passed through the long street that led from the 
dock to the landward side of the town, and thence 
through a triumphal arch or gateway into the open 
country. 

For a short space, the road was bordered on 
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each side with monuments and cenotaphs, and 
tombs of the best or richest of Minturne’s citizens 
—for even then was gold beginning to stand in 
lieu of virtue, and win the reverence of men, the 
love of women—but beyond that it wound through 
olive grounds and vineyards, the latter gleaned of 
their last red clusters, and then through stubble 
fields and pastures to the banks of the marshy 
Liris. 

Thence they had not gone far into the marsh, 
before they struck upon the track, deep-printed in 
the mire, of the huge cloven feet of the monster 
in pursuit of which they had come out. ‘The frost 
of the past night had so greatly hardened the mud 
that the peasants were now able to pass nearly dry 
shod the sloughs wherein the boar had on the pre- 
vious day sunk almost to the hocks. 

The track led them nearer and nearer to the 
river’s bank, and now spreading out their nets, 
they pitched them, by the aid of stakes, in a large 
semicircle, extending from the bank of the river, 
below a large covert of reedy jungle, to the same 
bank above the thicket. 

This done, the men entered the toils, and steal- 
ing carefully along close to the margin of the water, 
made their way into the rank marsh grass at the 
lower edge of the covert. 

‘*He is yonder,”? whispered the younger of the 
men, ‘‘close to yon willow bush. We will get 
above him, so that the wind will blow our scent 
toward him !” 

‘* Well said,” replied the other; ‘‘ then will he 
take the toils where they are strongest, and we 
can spear him safely. Now be silent.” 

No farther words were needed, and they stole 
down the wind in the direction indicated, with the 
great dog at their heels, till they were now 
within a few paces of the spot. Still there was 
no sound heard, no angry snort, no savage rush 
of the huge quarry through the brake; and the 
elder peasant began to doubt the correctness of the 
other’s woodcraft. 

‘* Art sure this is the spot ?” 

‘* Certain,’ replied the other. ‘‘I tell you that 
he lies within a yard of the willow, to the left and 
toward the river.” 

‘* We will send Hylax in,” said the first speaker. 
** Forward, good hound.”’ 

And lashing his flanks with his deeply-feathered 
stern, the tall dog quested for a moment, then 
threw up his long muzzle in the air, uttered a 
long, deep howl, and dashing through the reeds, 
was lost to view in a moment. 

The men grasped their boar spears firmly, and 
stood on their guard. 

But no charge of the wild boar followed; but, 
on the contrary, a shrill, sharp yelp of the dog 
rose on the wind, and then a snappish and con- 
tinued cry, which, coming from the same spot 
always, showed that the dog was stationary, and 
that the animal must be at bay. 

‘That cannot be a boar,” cried the elder man. 
** Hylax would turn his flank in a moment.” 
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** Make in, make in!” cried the younger; ‘‘ he 
is a monstrous brute, I tell you—more than a 
match for any dog, that ever ran upon a scent.” 

And pushing through the weeds, where, covered 
by the herbage from the frost, the mire was deeper, 
so that they sank to the knee at every step, they 
approached the lair. 

And the place where the vast brute had lain 
was clearly visible by the crushed state of the 
rushes, but no boar was there; yet opposite the 
place stood the hound, uttering that shrill, queru- 
lous barking, with his tail couched between his 
legs, yet his bristles angrily erected, angry, yet 
fearful of attacking. 

‘* What, in Diana’s name, ails the brute now ?”? 
cried Caius. ‘‘ There is nothing here.’’ 

** Call you that nothing ?”’ said the other, point- 
ing with the spear, which shook in his timid 
hand. 

** Nay, I see nothing. 
‘* There—there—that huge, bright black eye! 
o wonder that the dog is charmed. Let us 
away. ‘The sailor was i’ the right of it; the boar 
is changed 

** Out on thee, coward!” cried the other, poising 
his boar-spear, as if about to hurl it. 

But ere it left his hand, he, too, sprang back in 
dismay, and retreated even behind his comrade— 
for, with a mighty effort, extricating himself from 
the mire, in which he was sunk nearly neck deep, 
and gaining a steady footing on the downfallen 
reeds, the gigantic figure of an old but majestic 
man stood palpably before them. 

His face was soiled with the black mire; his 
snow white hair was tangled with the foul sedge 
and marsh weeds; his array was sordid and drip- 
ping with the filthy slime and ooze. 

He was unarmed and alone, and his vast limbs 
shook, as if in an ague fit; but it was evident, 
from the stern and resolute compression of his iron 
mouth, and from the glare of his unyielding eye, 
that it was cold and age, not fear, that caused that 
tremor of the body, while the strong soul within 
was dauntless and untrembling. 

** Take me,” he said, in a deep, awful tone, that 
completed the terror of the rustics—‘‘ take me, for 
I am Caius Marius.”’ 

Still they hung back afraid; and he smiled grimly 
at their terrors; yet so much was he chilled and 
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overpowered by fatigue and hunger, so worn out 
was his aged frame that he could not hope, as 
then he was, for safety, whether by escape or re- 
sistance. 

‘* Take me,” he repeated. ‘‘ Dastards, what do 
Take me, I say, or slay me—for I am 
The gods have conquered—take 


you fear? 
Caius Marius. 
me.”’ 

Then, indeed, although still half fearful, and 
with their spears advanced, they closed in upon 
him, and bound his arms with strong cords, and 
led him off a captive—though, to look at the port 
and faces of the three men, no one but would have 
taken the old prisoner for a victorious hero, and 
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the two stout, young, well-armed captors, for his 
defeated slaves. 

Ere long they reached Minturne. With mute 
awe the crowd had collected to survey the mighty 
man, than whom none living—no, nor dead—had 
filled a louder blast of fame’s trumpet, now fallen 
and subdued, an exile, and condemned to die 
already. 

No need for the mockery of a trial——-no need 
for the tribunal, or the forum. 

The cords that bound his vast limbs were ex- 
changed for chains of the heaviest bronze, shackles 
and manacles and fetters. 

He was cast, not a word spoken, into the deep- 
est cell of the city prison, a subterranean vault, 
full of foul air and noisome smells, dark as the 
tomb, and as tenacious of all secrets. 

He raised his eyes once only toward the sun, as 
he crossed the threshold —before that time they 
had looked straight before him, with a gaze so 
tremendous, so pervading, that none dared to 
brook it—lifted his fettered arms aloft, and spread 
them wide to the mute heavens, then folding them 
upon his breast, strode onward with the demeanour 
of a conqueror. 

An hour passed, and he lay there in utter dark- 
ness—another and another; and till the day was 
ended, no foot came near the doorway of his cell, 
no hand approached the lock. 

It was night—and overdone with toil and age, 
the heroic veteran slept, calmly as he had been a 
happy child, and dreamless. 

A bright, long ray of light flashed through the 
key-hole and fell full upon his face. 

He started and sat up, in the full vigour and 
possession of his great soul. 

The wards of the lock grated, the bars were 
withdrawn, the door opened, and, tall, grim, ter- 
rible, gigantic, with a huge cutting broadsword in 
his right hand and a clear burning lamp in his left, 
a slave, a barbarian, entered. 

He was a Cimbrian, in the prime of life, large, 
strong-limbed, active, fearless, armed with his 
national claymore. 

Red-haired and fair and ruddy, there was much 
wildness, much contempt of danger, much pride 
in his bold features, but no cruelty. 

The gleam of his clear blue eye was like that 
of a wild animal, rather than of a human being, 
fearless and free as air. 

His prominent chest, all uncovered, was tattooed 
with strange marks and symbols, in a deep blue 
tint 

He stood still, and gazed at the old, helpless, 
fettered man, whom he was sent to slay, as the 
price of freedom—sent with many injunctions, 
much advice, as to a perilous task. 

He stood still, and a contemptuous smile curled 
his lip. 

‘*Who art thou?” asked the Roman, in his 
deep voice, awful as the near roll of thunder. 

** Orvarodd, the Cimbrian.”’ 

‘* Ha!” said the hero, his eye lightening at the 
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name of the race, which called to mind his proudest ; when he reached the outer doors, having met no 
glory. ‘‘ And what brings thee hither ?” sentinel, no obstacle of bar or gate, finding the 

‘*'To slay thee,” answered the slave, as coolly magistrates and magnates of Minturn, with their 
as if it were a matter of course, setting the lamp guards round them, and the slave relating what 
down on the floor, and grasping his heavy blade in had passed, he stepped out quietly into the midst 
both hands. ‘‘ Thou hast not harmed me, it is of them. 


‘The gods have done this thing,’”’ said the 
chief magistrate: ‘‘ Hail! Caius Marius!’ and led 
him to his own house, and clad him in Tyrian 


true, save inasmuch as thou art Roman; but that is 
cause enough. Besides, they have promised me 
my freedom, and I shall see once again the broad 


blue Albis, and the grand woods that skirt Viadrus. purple, and feasted him, and on the morrow sent 
So bow thy head, and be steady. It will be over him away in a swift galley, whither he had been 
in a moment, the blade is keen, and Orvarodd bound before, to the scene of his first glories— 
misses not his blow.” Africa. 

‘*Thou art a Cimbrian 2?” said the hero, without On the fourth day, he landed on the coast, and 


moving limb or muscle went his way alone—yet, even alone, terrible to 


** Aye,”’ said the slave. ‘‘I told thee so before. the Romans. 
Make haste; they are waiting for thy head before Then it was that Sextilius, the governor of that 
the doors.’’ province, despatched a herald to inform him, that if 
‘* A Cimbrian!” thundered the great plebeian, he tarried there he would be treated as a public foe. 
The herald found him seated at a fallen pillar’s 


still without moving hand or foot. ‘‘ And darest 
base, in the midst of the vast fragments which 


to come hither to slay—Caius Martius ?”? 


‘*Carus Marius!” echoed the slave, in a hol- alone marked the site of Rome’s greatest rival, the 
low voice—for he knew not, before, whom he was city of Hamilcar—Hannibal ! 
thus bribed to despatch; and now he quailed be- Mighty he sat, and desolate, surrounded by that 
fore the evil genius, the devastator, the destroyer mighty desolation. 


And when the messenger had done his bidding, 
he answered, without rising from his feet—‘‘ Go 
and tel! him who sent thee, that thou hast seen the 


of his nation. ‘‘ Carus Marius!’ and he cast 
down the claymore upon the stone floor of the 
cell, and stalked out slowly and doggedly, turning 
his head again and again to gaze at the man whom, exiled Marius, sitting in ruined Carthage.” 

Yet, ere a year had passed, he was again in 
Rome, whose streets ran blood for wine at his tri- 
umphal banquet—the richest blood of his patrician 
foes—yet, ere a year had passed, was he once more, 


alone of men, he feared even more than he hated; 
and seeming half to doubt if it were possible that 
he, a Cimbrian, could go forth alive from the pre- 
sence of that mighty chief, even when chained, 


unarmed, and a captive, who had so crushed his the seventh time, Rome’s consul. Yet, in the 
people. fullness of his bloody sway, satiate of vengeance, 

The slave paused not to take up the lamp or to glutted with fame and power, he died in his bed at 
bar the door; and when he was alone, the veteran last. Such is the fortune or the fate of victors— 


“The gods have done such is this world’s reward for those who have 


raised it and went forth. 
drunk deepest of the life blood of their fellows! 


this thing,’’ he said, and left the dungeon. And 
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THE LITTLE MOURNER. 


BY E. D. BAKER, JR. 


Jesus, the Redeemer’s there, 
Who so oft has heard her prayer 
For you and I. 


LITTLE mourner, dry thy tears; 

Thou art of too tender years 
Thus to weep: 

She, thy mother, is not dead,— 

Though the turf is o’er her head, 2 
She doth but sleep. 


And the love he bore her here 

Will increase in that bright sphere 
Of heavenly joy: 

He who bore her spirit there 

Will ne’er forge a mother’s prayer 
For her dear boy. 


By and by a trump will sound, 
And thy mother, under ground, 
Will wake again— 
Dressed in robes of peaceful white, 
She will be an angel bright, 
Freed from pain. 


Then bind her counsels to thy heart, 
And act in life that noble part 

She marked for thee; 
That when thy summons, too, shall come 
Hers may be thy happy home, 

From sorrow free 


And in worlds of light and love 
She will dwell—far, far above 
The deep, blue sky :— 
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» OTHER says she wants you 
to come down to our house 
Virs. Blake, 


gbecause her baby died last 








tright off and se 


night, and mother says you'd 
better come down.”’ 

**Blake!”’ said I, ‘‘ Blake 
** She hasn't lived in our house only a 
little while,’’ replied the child. 

It was the daughter of a man in one of 
the humbler streets in my viciaity, who 
was the lessee of a large old house, and 
was accustomed to underlet such parts as he did 
not require for his own use, who thus accosted me. 
It was early morning, in summer time, ‘The sun 
was scarcely above the horizon. 

I hastily prepared myself to obey the summons, 
and was soon at the house. I called first on Mrs. 
Cole, in the lower part, to obtain some information 
about the mourner before I sought her apartments. 

‘*T'm glad you've come,”’ said the good-hearted 
woman. ‘‘I sent for you so early because, really, 
I didn’t know what to do.”’ 

** Who is this Mrs. Blake ?”’ 

‘* Well, she came here only about a fortnight 
ago, with her husband and this infant, and took 


said I. 


rooms up stairs. ‘They're desperately poor, any 


body can see. Aftag two or three days, Blake 


went away west to get work, as he said, and here 


his wife has been, ever since, without a cent of 


money, and sometimes, I expect, sufiering for a 
morsel to eat.’’ 


‘Poor creature!’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘ And her 


child ——’’ 

‘Tt took sick only a couple of days ago, and 
died, she says, about midnight last night, as near 
as she could guess. She had the doctor to it yes- 
terday, but didn’t seem much alarmed, and spoke 
so little about it that none in the house had any 
idea it was so near gone. The first night, I ex- 
pect, she had no light at all, and attended to the 
little sick thii by the moonlight; and I know she 
had no fire to prepare the doctor’s prescriptions 
with. Last night she came down, and begged that 
I'd lend her a little piece of a candle, but she didn’t 
say much about the baby, so I didn’t go up to see 
it. But she seemed so afraid to ask for help, and 
has been so still, that I thought of her a good deal 
in the night, and as soon as it was light went un 


to see her; and there I found her, sitting by the’ 


window, not shedding a tear, but looking wild and 
strange, and the little thing dead in the bed in the 
other room.”’ 
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LONE 


WOMAN. 


HARRINGTON, 


The woman's voice quivered as she related this 
tale. It was painful, indeed, to think of. A poor 
lone creature, watching the last breathings of her 
dying child, and then sitting, unaccompanied, un- 
comforted, through the long, dull hours of darkness 
to the morning—a terrible vigil ! 

] pray God that when desolation of soul comes 
over me, such desolation as springs from the rend- 
ing of the heart’s warm, blessed and blessing sym- 
If there be health, 
and no signal disaster or perplexity of circum- 


pathies, I may not be alone! 
stances to place an unnatural weight on the spirits, 
adversity or loneliness may be comparatively en- 
durable. ‘There is an elasticity in the mind that 
will keep it in tension under trials of no ordinary 
severity. ‘The spontaneous impulses of the spirit 
are ever springing towards the light of happiness. 
Even the depraved and vicious find inexhaustible 
sources of gratification in the sweet and gracious 
current of the pure affections, and when they sink 
into its delicious depths, they forget the reproaches 
of conscience that they have leit in all its gloom 
upon the shore. Health of body almost universally 
maintains a steady flame on the altar of hope ; and 
although fate may frown, and there seems very 
little to bless, that flame yet irradiates and dissi- 
pates the gloom. 

But if the heart be stricken, if the tension be so 
strained that the dear chords snap asunder, there 
is no resource, no under current to turn back the 
ebbing tide. Let me not then be alone! Oh, 
those who have friends and the comforting appli- 
ances of life, they little know what it is to be 
without these precious gifts in the bitter struggles 
of the soul. ‘To witness the contrast, as I have 
often done, is the only means to realize its power. 
God forgive us that we are so ungrateful, that we 
feel so little our solemn responsibleness in the 
midst of so many blessings! 

‘* When does she expect her husband ?”’ I asked, 
as soon as my emotion would permit. 

‘There's the difficulty,’’ said Mrs. Cole. ‘‘ We 
don’t believe, from some things we’ve heard round 
about, since he went away, that he ever means to 
come back. We're all but satisfied that he brought 
his wife here and got her settled, and then deserted 
her.”’ 

My sympathies were painfully excited. Desert- 
ed, and there above, with the remains of her only 
child, she was alone, indeed. I was eager to see 
her, to speak, if I could, a word of comfort. I 
ascended the crooked stairs. The house had for- 
merly been occupied as a tavern, and a long, low, 
narrow entry ran through it, with doors at equal 
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distances on either side, cheerless and gloomy as 
the corridor of a country prison. 
those doors I entered into Mrs. Blake’s room. She 
was still at the window, as described by Mrs. Cole, 
and returned a very slight response to my saluta- 
tion. She was young, a very girl; but there was 
not the trace of a tear drop in her eye, and but for 
an anxious, suffering expression on her features, 
she would have offered no manifestation of sorrow. 
I looked about the room: three humble chairs, one 
of which she occupied, constituted all its furniture. 
The nakedness of utter destitution was around. 

I sat beside her, and endeavoured to enter into 
her feelings, that I might soothe and comfort her 
—that I might give assurance of my deep sympa- 
thy—that I might lift up her thoughts to the only 
source of true resignation. 3ut she seemed to 
be either indifferent or so lost in agony as to be 
incapable of attention. I lifted up my soul in 
prayer, rejoicing thus to give expression to my 
own oppressive emotions. Even that talismanic 
touchstone of affliction created no change. She 
still sat by the window, silent, tearless, looking 
abroad on the passers-by. 

I then went into the bed-room to see the child. 
Two kind friends were just completing the last 
preparations of the remains for the rites of burial. 
It was a sweet infant: death had gently touched 
its little face, and left it pleasant to look upon. 
It lay there in its white robe, on the miserable 
straw bed, like a sleeping guardian angel of the 
wretched woman I had left. 

I returned to the other room, and as I came into 
it, the mother looked in my face with a deeper 
contraction of brow, an intenser expression of sul- 
fering ; and, suddenly, with a half sob, half shriek, 
covering her face with both hands, exclaimed, with 
a power of intonation that revealed a world of 


ly agony—*‘‘ Oh, 


0? 


lone if James were only here! 


Then, in an instant, transferring her thought 
from herself to him, in all the fervour of woman's 
affection, she added—‘‘ What will he do when he 
hears of it ?’’ 

I thanked God in my heart that she had found 
relief in tears. But it was momentary; the cur- 
rent found no continued overflow. I sat and spoke 
with her again, but she was instantly silent and 
abstracted as before. 

Before I left, I desired Mrs. Cole to do all that 
would be necessary before the funeral, and I would 
recompense her, promising to be present to perform 
the last solemn offices. 

In the afternoon, at the hour appointed for the 
funeral, I procured a vehicle to take the poor crea- 
ture to the grave of her little one, and drove to 
the house. Several of the neighbours had assem- 
bled, through tender sympathy, to mingle their 
tears with those of the bereaved. Mrs. Blake was 
sitting at the same window where I had seen her 
first, and now, as then, was gazing out, apparently 


the most unconcerned of all who were present. 
The kindness of friendship had been active in her 


Through one of 


_— 


behalf, and she was appropriately and becomingly 
attired in mourning. ‘The services proceeded and 
closed, and then the undertaker gave the custom- 
ary invitation for the mourners to take their last 
look of the dear remains soon to be hidden from 
their sight forever. I never hear that invitation 
extended without a shudder. The moment is 
so terrible for fortitude—so much, so very much 
of meaning is centered in the words. Oh, how 
many a heart that has borne up bravely to that 
moment, is unmanned and broken then! 

The mother looked wildly around, and came 
towards the coffin, that stood on a little stand in 
the centre of the room; but when she caught a 
sight of the pale, still features of her child, she 
threw herself upon the coffin, printed kiss after 
kiss on the marble cheek, while tears rolled in 
torrents from her eyes, and she uttered such 
piercing, agonizing shrieks, that they ring in my 
ears at this moment. It was only the impulsive 
exercise of mercy to tear her away from the dis- 
tressing sight. I sprang forward to do so, but I 
was anticipated by another—a good man, a very 
good man, but yet one who thinks it sinful to 
weep over the death of friends, because it is the 
will of God for them to die, and tears are the fruit 
of rebellion. He does not appreciate the perfect 
and blessed accordance between devout resignation 
and the natural sorrow of bereaved affection. He 
That beau- 


tiful verse! It is worth whole volumes of sermons 


does not reflect that ‘‘ Jesus wept.”’ 
and homilies. I trust he did not wound the chast- 
ened spirit of the mourner; it was all in kindness 
—but he drew her somewhat roughly away, saying 
—‘‘ Come, Mrs. Blake, this won’t do; it is the 
hand of the Lord that is upon you, and you must 
not rebel—you must not rebel.’’ 

She quietly submitted to his will, and resumed 
her seat. Hertears dried away—not one other sob 
was heard frora her laden bosom, and her aspect 
assumed its former indifference. How dreadfully 
she had testified that that apparent indifference 
was the curtain to glowing and consuming fires! 

The lid was screwed upon the coffin; it was 
carried out, and I conducted the mourner to the 
vehicle. ‘Then we slowly moved towards the 
burial ground. It was a short and humble proces- 
sion, but it was long enough to carry a mountain 
weight of wo. 

When we arrived at the ground, we left the 
carriage and stood beside the grave. The coffin 
was let down, and the heavy ear& fell with a dull 
sound upon it from the undertaker’s shovel, again 
and again, until it disappeared from sight. But 
the poor mother did not give way, as I expected, 
to another burst of agony; she leaned on my arm, 
gazing on the melancholy work, wearing that pain- 
ful and anxious expression—but there were no 
sobs, no tears. 

Perhaps—yes, probably—her thoughts were far 
away through all this distressing service, except 
when, now and then, her mind rested with over- 
powering emotion on her terrible loss—far away 
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with her wandering husband; far away with him, 
on whose wo, to hear of this crushing stroke, she 
dwelt more earnestly than on her own, beguiling 
thus her tears. Yet he was gone forever. He 
had voluntarily looked his last on his wife and 
child—he had coldly consigned them to the mer- 
cies of a selfish world. She was never to see 
him again. In the still watches of the night, when 
she would wake to sigh for and think of him, and 
wonder what he would say and do when he came, 
and asked for his precious child—to be told that it 
was dead—he would not then care for her; his 
sympathies were not with her—his heart was not 
beating, though far away, in unison with hers! 
These thoughts made me contemplate her with 
accumulated interest. Ought the distrustful sur- 
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mises of her neighbours to be related to her? 
Ought the last lingering charm of life to be broken? 
Ought hope to be crushed forever? Ought she to 
be made to feel that in the midst of a crowded 
world she was all alone? I could not have told 
her—the words would have perished on my lips. 

I left her at the house. She could pay no rent, 
and, after a day or two, at the invitation of a com- 
passionate friend, found a shelter for a time at his 
house. When she left his protection I lost sight 
of her. I know not where she is—whether in 
comfort and peace or in want and misery, whether 
in virtue or in crime. The current of life rushes 
ever along, the scene is constantly shifting, new 
sympathies are excited by fresher claimants, and 
so we go onward to our own humble graves. 








THE CHILD’S LAST WISH. 


BY MRS. M. ST. LEON LOUD 





Ox! mournfully the night-breeze 
Swept through the whisp’ring pines 
And the cold dews of evening 
Lay heavy on the vines 
That cluster’d o’er the threshold, 
And climb’d the casement rude 
Of a sweet, but lonely homestead, 
In.a boundless solitude 


There all night gleam’d a taper 
With its solitary ray— 

For a young boy in his beauty 
Was fading fast away: 

Oh! wildly wept the mother, 
In anguish by his bed,— 

No friend but God was near her, 
To mark the tears she shed. 


She knelt beside his pillow 
And rais’d her dying child, 

Who turn’d his blue eyes upward 
And sweetly, faintly smil’d; 

Then were his cold lips parted, 
And softly whispered forth, 

Like a broken harp’s low breathings, 
His last fond wish on earth :— 


“Oh! bury me, my mother, 
Beside the mossy spring, 

For there young flowers are blooming, 
And wild birds sweetly sing: 

And weave fresh garlands, mother, 
Each day, above my head— 

And often, where I’m sleeping, 
Let me hear your gentle tread.” 


Oh! gloriously, at morning, 
The crimson sunlight stream’d 
Through the open cottage casement, 
And on the young leaves gleam’d, 


That, glittering with the night-dews, 
Like cluster’d diamonds hung; 

And there unnumber’d wild birds 
Their earliest matins sung. 


But there was woe and wailing 
Within that lowly room,— 

For the lovely and the cherish’d 
Had met an early doom: 

Oh! peacefully he slumber’d 
In his quiet, dreamless rest, 

With his small hands folded meekly 
Across his placid breast 


Oh! brightly bloom the wild-flowers 
Beside the mossy spring, 

Where the broad-leay’d magnolias, 
At eve their shadows fling: 

And there the mother linger’d 
From morn till twilight gray, 

And wove, with trembling fingers, 
Fresh garlands every day. 


Thus, his last wish fulfilling, 
With a mother’s deathless love, 
She waited for the summons 
To meet her child above: 
It came, when none were near her, 
On a balmy Summer night,— 
When the holy stars were watching 
With their pure, unfading light. 


And there at morn they found her, 
With her cheek upon the sod, 
Like a pale lily faded— 
And her soul was with its God : 
But who can paint the meeting 
Of the mother and her boy, 
Whom death had reunited 
In a home of peace and joy? 
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\\ actors lately performed at 

\ the Theatre 
Paris, with the most de- 

Macready 


Ventadour, 


cided success. 
was praised indiscrimi- 
nately for his grace, his 
energy and his sensibility; 
his gestures considered no- 
ble and classical, and he is called without stint the 
Talmaof England. Miss Helen Faucit is considered 
a woman of much natural grace and naiveté, who 


Ryder is 


considered a good aid de camps, and the rest as not 


pleases by the simplicity of her manners. 
worth mentioning. The Charivari has even a good 
pun on the subject. It enjoins onthe French people 
the laws of hospitality, considering the arrival of 
the English players as the only droit de visite the 
French nation will ever submit to. (Droite de 
visite, you know, in its technical signification, 
means ‘‘the right of search ;”’ in its literal sense, 
‘the right to pay a visit."?) The series of perform- 
ances commenced with ‘‘ Othello,’? and it is cu- 


rious to hear the French criticism on this play. 


They admit freely that Shakspeare is the father of 


many poets in the French, Italian and German 
languages, and that his genius is unsurpassed even 
The only thing they cannot pardon 
The piece 


by Sophocles. 
him for is his being—an Englishman. 
was somewhat cut down for the purpese of di- 
minishing the long dialogue, which might prove 
tedious to an audience incapable of appreciating the 
beauties of the language and the philosophy of the 
arch-inspector of human nature; but the part of 
Jago was left entire. The audience remained to- 
lerably quiet till the stifling scene, which was pro- 
nounced highly tragical—the French being, by 
their modern dramatists, more accustomed to such 
scenes than they were at the times of Racine and 
Corneille. ‘‘ After all,’? say the opposition journals, 
‘the French have not yet learned English to the 
extent that Mr. Guizot wishes them to improve.”? 
Miss Helen Faucit pleased by her extreme modesty. 
‘‘How very different,” says one of the critics, 
‘*and how very natural does an English woman 
appear on the stage when preparing to go to sleep. 
A French woman in such a case appears in a satin 
ball-dress, in which she coquets with the boxes. 
Miss Helen Faucit simply turns into bed, and con- 
fines her attention entirely to the Moor. On the 


whole, it is conceded that the English are more 
calm, even on the stage, and that their acting differs 
very little from real life, except that the pronunci- 
ation on the stage is more slow and distinct—quali- 
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UPON THE 


HE English company of 


DRAMA. 


J. GRUND. 


ties which they admit are commendable ; but, in 
conclusion, the French, after all, are the greatest 
artists.”> This criticism contains the highest eu- 
logium on the English stage, and may be produc- 
tive of some attempts to translate the genius of the 
British bard into the French language. Victor 
Hugo, I think, would be quite equal to the task. 
But nous verrons. 

It would be a strange thing, after all, to see 
Shakspeare French stage ! 
Macready did well to commence at once with 
Othello, which was a sort of touchstone for the 
A very good translation of Ham- 
Wailly, is about to 


nationalized on the 


French public. 
let, by Monsieur Leon de 
make its appearance at the Theatre de I’ Odéon, 
in which Mons. Bocage, one of the best tragic 
France, will perform the part of the 
The public will then see 


actors of 
Prince of Denmark. 
both the English original and the French copy at 
the same time, and judge between them. 

What the French critics—among whom I will 
name no smaller personage than Napoleon d’ Abran- 
tés—admire in Macready most, and which, in fact, 
holds of every good English actor, is the extreme 
devotion paid to the poet. ‘There is no other desire 
than to represent each character as conceived by 
the author, and no undue or ridiculous effort at 
captivating the spectators by sallies of genius, 
which, in the Janguage of the French boards, is 
called ‘‘ showing the little beast’? (montrer la pe- 
tite béte). Garrick lived in Shakspeare ; he drew 
his breath through the genius of the immortal bard, 
and is, for this very reason, I presume, placed at 
the feet of his great master in Westminster Abbey. 
‘* How astonished,” said an habitué, at the close of 
the performance of Othello, ‘‘ must Macready feel 
when, after playing the Moor, he goes home and 
finds his skin of the usual whiteness of the children 
of Albion!*? A French actor never loses himself 
entirely in the play ; he seems always conscious of 
being the connecting link between the poet and the 
audience, and receives ‘‘the better moiety”? of their 
applause on hisown account. So accustomed is he 
to the applause of the public, that, in the absence 
of bona fide plaudits, he requires a legion of hired 
clappers (claqueurs) to keep him in countenance. 

These claqueurs, the chief of whom lately died 
possessed of a very considerable fortune, also paid 
their visit to Macready, but he refused to employ 
them, although they threatened they would pay 
their colleagues to hiss; and the English stage in 
Paris may now be said to be the only one in which 
one is not incessantly annoyed with the clappings 
of hired myrmidons. 
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Another thing that strikes the French as agree- 
ble, is the habit of English actors to address them- 
selves, as they ought, to the persons on the stage, 
to whom they are really talking, instead of speak- 
ing to the pit and galleries, as the French are accus- 
tomed to do. In the vaudeville, or the popular 
farce, the speaking of an actor to the public may 
often heighten the comicality of the scene, but in 
tragedy it is always producing a disturbing, dis- 
agreeable effect, which an intelligent actor ought to 
avoid. It is instantly destroying an illusion, and 
reminds the spectator at once of his being in a 
playhouse. 

Since I wrote the above, Macready played 
‘*Hamlet.”” The French translation is not yet 
finished, but is soon to be produced at the Theatre 
de ’ Odéon. The French critics, though they hate 
every thing English, find that the British bard has 
already gained too great an ascendency in Europe 
and throughout the world, to find him any longer 
ridiculous or rude. The superficial, envious and 
stupid criticism of Voltaire, who called the greatest 
poet that ever trod the earth ‘‘ a drunken savage,” 
and the gems of his inimitable productions ‘‘ pearls 
found on a dunghill,’”’ has long since passed into 
oblivion, while, what the prince of scoffers cer- 
tainly never dreamt, the very bard whom he re- 
viled is now gaining fresh laurels on the very stage 
where his own works are only kept alive as a sort 
of national tribute to his memory. The play of 
Hamlet is pronounced by the French critics of the 
present day ‘‘a vast, an infinite poem,’ and so it 
is—by far the greatest production of the human 
mind. Philosophy, superstition‘and religion, there 
celebrate their triumph. Hamlet is the ‘‘ Faust’ 
of Shakspeare, only that Shakspeare’s Faust is a 
nobler character than Goethe’s, and a practical 
philosopher instead of a metaphysician run mad. 
Goethe’s Faust is a German student, and his vic- 
tim an innocent country girl; Shakspeare’s is a 
prince who takes a bird’s-eye view of the world, 
and his victim falls without his guilt in an unfortu- 
nate struggle against fate. In Hamlet the idea of 
the classics is carried out to the last—as in the best 


plays of Sophocles or Euripides, and yet the 


WAIT YE HERE WHILE I GO AND PRAY. 


ee ad 


whole vista of the romantic school to which the 


* immortal bard laid himself the foundation is at 


once opened to the spectator. The faith of the 
Christian pierces the maddening thought of the 
inexorable fate of the Greeks, while the god-like 
spirit of the author descends to the innermost re- 
cesses of conscience to reflect, as in a mirror, the 
springs of human actions. Shakspeare’s ghost is 
the picturing of Hamlet’s mind in a concave mir- 
ror—the necessary key to the whole drama; Vol- 
taire’s ghost, in Semiramis, is a mere figurante on 
the stage, a clap-trap wholly disconnected with the 
action of the play. The French critics seem to 
feel this, but being unable to comprehend it, they 
confess their inability to judge of the play, and 
confine themselves to the admiration of the actors. 
They can scarcely recover from the effect of truth 
which is exhibited on the English stage, and from 
the immense results produced by such compara- 
tively simple means. They forget that the artist 
who takes nature for his guide, must also imitate 
her in the extreme economy of her dispositions, by 
which the greatest effects are always produced by 
the least expenditure of power. 

The entire freedom from mannerism is another 
incomprehensible thing to the French critics. The 
artificial civilization of France has even introduced 
it into the affairs of common life, so that there is a 
certain agreement between their stage and the 
people who behold themselves reflected in it; but 
of the natural grandeur of simple truth the French, 
until this moment, have had but a very indistinct 
idea. The critics themselves avow this, and while 
they admit their astonishment, confess their inca- 
pacity to pronounce upon it. 

Macready is also announced in Virginius, and 
some of the modern plays which have expressly 
been written for him. These, no doubt, will be 
better appreciated ; for, with all the praise of the 
reviewers, the house was comparatively empty. 
Shakspeare’s depth of genius is only fathomable 
by people of Saxon origin. It is not sufficient to 
touch the key of a piano—there must be a chord 
to vibrate, and the instrument must be tuned to 
produce harmony. 
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“WAIT YE HERE WHILE I GO AND PRAY.” 


BY MES. M. E. ROBBINS. 


Reset doubt and gloomy fear, 
Anxious hope and heavy care, 
Wait— keep reverent vigil here, 
While my soul seeks strength in prayer. 


Passion, why contend so strong 
W ith the world and all therein’ 
Doth the world to thee belong? 
Wait—till prayer o’ercome thy sin. 


Pride, why quarre! with thy lot, 
That it doth not suit thy state ? 


What thou thinkest thy state is not— 
Therefore till thou prayest, wait. 


Thought, why press against thy wires, 
Seeking all things now to know? 

God the humble soul inspires; 
Wait—in prayer the soul shall grow. 


Love—thy wings are ever spread; 
Time—shackles thou canst never wear ; 
Bid thee wait—thy life has fled,— 
Then on—thou art unceasing, prayer 
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the literature of the 
day is the large pro- 
portion which peri- 
odical writing bears 
to the whole amount 
of literary produc- 
tions. ‘This propor- 
tion has been for 
some years continu- 





ally increasing, not 
in one department, but in all—quarterlies, month- 
lies and weeklies. The Edinburgh Review was 
established in 1804, and the Quarterly in 1808, 
and these continued for sixteen years, the only 
quarterlies in the field. Since that period, four 
English reviews of the same general character, 
besides scientific journals and others devoted to 
specific purposes, have been added to the list—all 
apparently well supported by the public, and each 
furnishing occasionally articles of high ability. 
We omit the enumeration of our own quarterlies, 
because, whatever power may have been exhibited 
in them, they have never—for reasons to which we 
will not now refer—received the hearty support 
of their countrymen, and have, therefore, with 
scarcely a single exception, enjoyed only a short 
or a precarious existence. 

Monthlies have at least kept pace with the 
quarterlies. We do not know—who can know ?— 
their precise number, but some idea may be formed 
of the extent of the British list from the fact that 
twenty English monthlies (most of them establish- 
ed within the last few years) are taken at one 
library in New York. The amount of reading 
furnished by the periodicals of England and Ame- 
rica, including the literary portion of the weekly 
and daily papers, must form a large part of the 
reading of the literary world. Though but a small 


part of what is published, they constitute much of 


what is read. A large per centage of books pub- 
lished scarce finds a purchaser; numbers of those 
purchased are never read, and many that are read, 
are read but by one or two persons, while with 
periodicals the un-read are the exception. One 
has but to look into circulating libraries, reading- 
rooms and the like places, to see that an extensive 
class of readers finds time or inclination for little 
else. 

As to the causes of this predilection for the hot- 
and-hot form of literature, we might offer some 
conjectures if we had time and space for specula- 
tion. Lack of patience for investigation, and a 
longing after variety, seem to be the characteristics 


MARKED feature of 


D AMERICAN MONTHLIES. 


KIRKLAND 


of the reading public of our times. and this may in 
some measure account for books being less in 
favour, and periodicals more. It is to be feared 


that Dr. Johnson is more imitated in his custom of 


‘* finger reading” than in some of his better habits. 
A great book is decided to be a great evil, even 
with those who reckon reading among the pleasures. 

The British monthlies are a very interesting and 
important class of publications. Their pioneer 
was the Gentleman’s Magazine, begun in 1731. 
But two or three were circulated during the last 
century; and it is only since the close of the Eu- 
ropean war that they have increased to such an 
extent as to hold, in circulation and influence, the 
first place (after the dailies) in the region of litera- 
ture and politics, and of religion, so far as it is 
connected with either of the former. In fact, the 
British monthlies are, almost without exception, 
partisan prints. Contrary to the common belief, 
the British public is much more deeply agitated 
by party differences than our own. ‘The obvious 
reason of this is, that great general questions are 
more nearly decided among us. ‘The monarchical, 
aristocratica! and republican principles are at war 
in Great Britian, and, for aught we can see, must 
continue to be so as long as her present institutions 
exist. A fierce conflict, which seems daily to 
gather fresh force, is raging on the alliances be- 
tween church and state. ‘The different religious 
sects are more bitter against each other than even 
among us. The extremes of Romanism and dis- 
sent unite against the establishment, but agree in 
nothing else except to keep as far asunder as pos- 
sible. A sharp controversy is going on in the very 
bosom of the church establishment itself. The 
Church of Scotland has just been rent in twain. 
The English dissenters are far from being har- 
monious among themselves, though they unite 
whenever opposition to ‘‘the church’ is concerned. 
The Roman Catholic division of the people is the 
only one-among the leading classes of religionists 
that is in tolerable harmony with itself, and this 
because it eschews the right of private judgment— 
a right, the discussion of which has nearly ‘‘ fur- 
nished forth’? the periodicals for some time past. 

These wide differences of opinion in politics, 
religion and public economy, insinuate themselves 
everywhere into the periodical literature of Great 
Britain. Every subject connected with any of 
these questions, is largely discussed in Parliament 
and out, while the circle of those who take part in 
the discussion is daily widening. No purely lite- 
rary periodical which excluded this class of subjects 
would be supported in England. 
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With us, as we have observed, the most exciting 
of these questions are settled. 
advecating an alliance, in any form, between 
chureh and state. The great subject of national 
education, about which a cenflict has raged in 
England for years—one party defending truisms, 
the other trying to prove negatives—is left to our 
separate state legislatures, with nothing to contend 
against but diflerences of opinion as to mode and 
manner. Our annexation question bears no pro- 
portion in intensity and probable duration to the 
question of Irish repeal, and our tariff is a far less 
vital and more manageable subject than the corn 
laws. 

As to monarchy, aristecracy, republicanism, we 
have, or profess to have, but one party. Whatever 
voice is uttered in the country on these matters, is 
in glorification of the latter. Those who are not 
convinced are at least silenced. ‘Those who ven- 
ture to find fault with the results—none venture to 
find fault with the principles—of democracy, are 
taught to wait in faith and hope. ‘To discuss 
would place us in the class of evil-disposed per- 
sons. 

The effect of these differences in national habits 
upon British periodicals, as compared with our 


own, is striking. They enlist the warmest feel- 


ing, political, religious and even philanthropic, of 


the well-informed readers of Great Britain. ‘They 
are upheld by the same interest that upholds or 
attacks the throne, and strives either to strengthen 
or to remove the buttresses of the church. Scotch 
Presbyterianism and Scotland’s free church find 
assailants and defenders side by side with critical 
and historical dissertations. Puseyism has had its 
heaviest blows from the monthlies and quarterlies, 
while there is scarce one of them all (except the 
purely scientific) which does not enter more or less 
warmly into the discussions upon the corn laws, 
and the doctrine of protection and free trade. 

We, on the other hand, have no national ques- 
tions similar in intensity and universality of inte- 
rest. With us, even the tariff is not so much a 
question of principle as of degree—both parties 
allowing that revenue is the main purpose and 
protection the incidental, and that both are to be 
considered in the arrangement of duties. Contrast 
this with the cry—the standing cry in Britain— 
** cheap bread”’ on the one hand, and “ agricultural 
ruin” on the other. And this is but one of the 
agitating or startling subjects that find place in 
almost every number of every literary journal in 
Britain. 

The influence of all this is manifest. Every 
journal has, independently of its literary merit, its 
circle of supporters upon other grounds, and de- 
rives its most eflective interest from the introduc- 
tion of subjects other than literary. This infusion 
of keen reality gives life and vigour to the whole. 
An Englishman could no more relish unmixed ro- 
mance, sentiment or poetry, than he could a diet 
of whipt syllabubs. He asks for strong reading as 
naturally as for strong meat, and his favourite 


AMERICAN 


No one thinks of 


MONTHLIES. 


monthly gives him the one as regularly as his 
favourite meal the other. 

A most extensive department of the foreign 
monthlies is one nearly neglected by our own— 
that of criticism. Far from leaving this branch of 
periodical literature to the quarterlies, they make 
it a fruitful source of supply to their pages, and in 
this way add greatly to their variety. They not 
unfrequently borrow largely from the authors whom 
they review for the filling of their own columns, 
and where the selections are from works still in 
press, this forestalling rather aids than injures the 
sale of the forthcoming book. The best possible 
advertisement for the author and a very spicy ar- 
ticle for the magazine are both at once accomplished. 
The British Eclectic for December, ’44, has siz 
articles of this character, making up in all thirty 
pages of extracts. In three of these articles, the 
quantity of matter extracted exceeds the original 
matter in amount, and, perhaps, stil more in value 
—a very economical mode of making up a number, 
certainly. Perhaps the editor’s readers are of the 
humour of Sir Roger de Coverley, who made his 
chaplain a present of plenty of good English ser- 
mons, and only begged that he would every Sun- 
day pronounce one of them from the pulpit. 

In the geographical department the British jour- 
nals deserve to be praised and imitated. In this 
point they greatly excel us, and excel, also, their 
continental neighbours. The spirit of travel which 
is so much a national one with the English, is 
probably the chief reason for this, as their number 
of published travels exceeds that of half the rest 
of Europe. But we, too, are a traveling people. 
We have produced geographical works of the first 
Why should not our journals exhibit some- 
thing approaching the richness of the foreign on 
A greater intermixture of geographi- 


class. 


this subject ? 
cal articles and traveling narrative would certainly 
add strength and variety to our best magazines; 
and we are slow to believe that their readers are 
too incurably idle or frivolous to relish information 
so practical and so popular. 

Editors abroad have found one mode of filling 
their pages which, it is to be hoped, will never 
become fashionable here. This is the sea-serpent 
**romances” of such writers as Ainsworth and 
James. ‘They are bad enough when the dose is 
offered whole and undisguised, but to spread such 
ineffable insipidity through a dozen numbers of a 
magazine, at the rate of twenty-five or thirty pages 
per month, is to subject a large class of readers to 
periodical nausea. Dickens in his best days, and 
Lever in his newest, could bear this diffusion; and 
there have been works thus spread and delayed, in 
some of our own magazines, which had weight and 
worth, if not wit and humour, enough to compen- 
sate for a tedious and disadvantageous mode of 
presentation. But if there be any power in moods 
of mind, any value in trains of thought, any plea- 
sure in an aroused imagination, surely this chop- 
ping off of interest is of right as unpleasant as 
Sancho’s Baratarian supper, where every dish was 
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snatched away at the very moment when he was 
prepared to enjoy it. For ourselves, we confess 


we abominate the whole series of *‘ ’ 


serials.’ 

The love tales which our own magazines inflict 
upon us in such overpowering quantity, are the 
less evil of the two, but still, we must say, they 
are an evil. If we may venture upon a truth, love 
is much less the staple of the British magazines 
than of our own. Whether the cause be that love 
is more an element in American life, or that our 
editors, cutting off politics, religion, and, indeed, 
every thing of a controversial character, have left 
a narrower field for their contributors, the fact is 
certain, that the amount of love that floats an 
American magazine would speedily sink a British 
one. Many of these love-tales must be acknow- 
ledged to be graceful and pleasant in themselves, 
but it is impossible that they should not lack va- 
riety and soon pall upon the taste. We cannot 
but think some of our monthlies have lost greatly 
from this cause. Their tone has become enervated, 
and persons to whom this tone is peculiarly dis- 
tasteful, have learned to decry magazine writing 
en masse. Of this so fashionable mode of un- 
measured condemnation we may say a word anon. 
At present our affair is rather with magazines and 
their contributors. 


Some authors write—apparently can write—of 


love! still love!’ 


sé ‘ 


nothing else but while ‘‘ con- 
stant readers” naturally sink into a sympathetic 
sentimentalism, dream with their favourite authors, 
and find every-day duties, events and characters, 
wearisome, perhaps disgusting. Hommopathically 
considered, these miniature novels, thus infinitesi- 
mally multiplied, are worse than the old limited 
number of full-grown ones—since a given amount 
of noxious matter must be supposed to produce far 
greater efiect diluted than concentrated. It is true 
there is something sanative in the actual occupa- 


tions and inevitable requirements of life, and 


American life especially affords little unwholesome 
leisure; but as far as this reading it is, in its 


foes, 








excess, destructive. Merchants’ clerks and board- 


ing-school girls, the young, the susceptible, the 
ardent, suffer, while there is too little vital power 
to warm cooler temperaments, which might bear 
it with advantage. But we will not pursue this 
theme, for we feel assured, as far as the magazines 
are concerned, the evil is curing itself. 

It would, however, be unfair to our own maga- 
zines, not to add here that they have much of the 
right kind of sentiment, much of genuine refine- 
ment, and not a little poetic grace and elegance. 
While they lack, from various causes that have 
been mentioned, the strength and variety of their 
transatlantic compeers, they breathe a more amiable 
spirit, and are entirely free from that coarseness 
which is often observable in the English contribu- 
tions of the Trollope school. The prevailing aim 
of the English magazines is to instruct and con- 
vince on the one hand, or to rail and brow-beat on 


the other. Capital articles on important subjects, 


and violent tirades on disputed questions, form the 
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staple of their wares, while the lighter and more 
poetical topics are only secondary in interest, except 
in rare cases. Our magazines, on the contrary, 
professedly aim only to please—an object which 
we would gladly prove might be better attained 
incidentally than directly and exclusively. The 
‘‘embellishments” hitherto so much in vogue 
among us have this aim; but it has been much 
questioned of late whether embellishments, merely 
as such, without special meaning or applicability, 


, 


are really desirable accompaniments to a magazine. 
Abroad they are almost unknown, or confided en- 
tirely to periodicals of the lowest literary pretension. 

The English magazines are more masculine in 
character, addressed rather to the understanding 
than to the feelings. We have little doubt that 
more men than women read the British monthlies 
—more women than men our own. Ours have 
more the air of public amusements—light, graceful, 
it may be exciting and refining ; theirs wear rather 
the aspect of public business—eager and conten- 
tious, but, withal, strong and impressive. Nor 
would it be desirable to change our distinctive 
character for theirs. Republicanism inclines more 
naturally to strength than grace, and counteract- 
ing influences are to be coveted. But it cannot 
be doubted that greater variety of subjects, and a 
liberal infusion of stronger material are indispens- 
able to increased influence and permanent success. 
Such improvements may be easily engrafted on 
them without sacrificing their graceful character, 
and it is to be hoped the American public are quite 
ready for so advantageous a change. 

Although, from causes to which we have advert- 
ed, and from others that might be mentioned, our 
magazines hitherto have been inferior to the best 
British—that is, less interesting to us than trans- 
atlantic magazines to transatlantic readers—they 
have been quite as good as we had any reason to 
expect, and better than we deserved. Public taste 
among us is so fickle, so morbidly desirous of 
novelty, so ready even to give up the best for the 
newest, that an editor must often be at a loss 
whether to pursue a successful course because it 
has been successful, or to abandon it because it is 
no longer new. He is by no means certain that a 
writer who pleased last year will continue in favour 
through this, though writing quite as well or better. 
He must be always watching the phases of the 
popular taste, and taking care that no new star 
appear whose rays do not illumine his pages. 
Really good and varied writing is not enough for 
his readers; he must startle or amuse by some- 
thing approaching the nature of stage-trick or 
clap-trap. He must not take sides on any question, 
or he will bring a hue and ery upon him directly ; 
and he certainly cannot afford to be impartial, since 
it is well known that one of our most experienced 
editors lost a thousand subscribers by a single 
article which gave the unpopular view of a certain 
subject. How, then, can an editor be considered 
as wholly responsible for the character of his ma- 


gazine? The choice of his habitual readers and 
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fast supporters, if he be so fortunate as to have any, 
has necessarily much to do with the matter. He 
must furnish them, not so much with what is best 
in itself as with the best they will read. He may 
be obliged to reject the best articles as being too 
good for them. He must not provide for the law- 
yer if he is only to be read by the man-milliner, 
nor for the clergyman or his daughter if both think 
‘light 


‘ 


proper to set down magazines among the 


reading”? which is to be classed as ‘‘ stuff’? by the 
knowing. 


certainly, be the cloth what it may; and this proves 


He must cut his coat for his customer 


no easy task, since one coat is expected to fit cus- 
tomers of all sizes. 

Readers are apt to be extremely unreasonable. 
No one ought to expect that more than one article 
out of three in his favourite periodical should be to 
his taste, or even such as he would care to read. 
One article of the average length, or two or three 
shorter ones, fresh, vigorous, instructive, or, on the 
other hand, witty, fanciful, or amusing, or breath- 
ing just and generous sentiments, is surely an 
ample equivalent for the small price of one of our 
magazines. A subscriber who finds thus much, 
has no right to complain if he find nothing else 
that he likes, provided the remaining articles are 
free from any sin against morals, and any glaring 
sin against taste. Less than this we shall not re- 
quire him to accept, and we,believe, with due sup- 
port, less would never be offered. 

One of the greatest evils with which our own 
monthlies have to contend, is the kind of criticism 
so called) which they receive from the various 
journals which notice them as they appear. Un- 
measured praise or blame is often meted out to 
them by the manufacturers of public taste, and 


that withouf reference to the character and objects 
of the periodicals themselves, and without an at- 


tempt to discriminate between the articles offered 


for public acceptance. An editor receives the 
punctual number, and acknowledges the attention 
by a few glowing lines of commendation—having, 
in nine cases out of ten, perhaps, glanced only at 
the table of contents and the list of contributors. 
Some of those who buy upon the strength of such 
commendations are disappointed, and possibly buy 
no more; while others consider the judgment thus 
pronounced as the standard by which to regulate 
their opinion, and in this way learn to set a false 
estimate upon ail. 

Sull greater is the evil of indiscriminate, un- 
measured condemnation, dealt out upon as slight 
grounds as in the former case. Some writer wish- 
ing to get the credit of impartiality, or to give a 


zest to his ‘‘criticism”’ articles, or to exalt the 


journal with which he is connected, or for some 


still less worthy purpose, condemns, in a mass, 


not some particular article or articles of a popular 


magazine, but the whole series; and, by way of 


doing the thing on a grand scale, throws in all the 
other publications of its class.. This has often been 
done, and in places where better things might have 


been expected. Might it not be well for editors 
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who indulge in this species of criticism, to consider 
whether generosity or justice, or utility allows 
such a course? As aclass, periodicals offer almost 
the only chance of compensation to American au- 
thors. Is it wise to dry this single source? Many 
of their contributors are those whose books have 
earned for them a distinguished place both at home 
and abroad. Is it true that the pens of such 
writers lose all their power to instruct or please 
the moment they are employed for a monthly ?— 
and the periodicals being contessedly the only lite- 
rature tolerably paid among us, Is sO poor a com- 
pliment to be offered to the taste of our countrymen 
as to suppose they patronise only the scum of the 
literary product of their country? We must be 
allowed to object to this. We cannot but suppose 
there must be some merit in publications which 
enlist some of our most distinguished pens, and 
enjoy our most efficient support, inadequate though 
that be. If not, wo to American literature! Better 
abandon it at once, and continue satisfied with 
secondhand literature, taste, learning, criticism! 
And this is, in truth, the very conclusion to which 
the wholesale condemnatory sentences of these 
Zoiluses would drive us, if their ipse dizit had the 
weight they desire. Between indiscriminate eu- 
logium and condemnation equally undistinguishing, 
our popular magazines have certainly a hard lot. 
It might, perhaps, be worth while to try how they 
would improve under an intelligent, just and ho- 
nourable criticism. 

To turn from magazine critics to magazine 
readers and patrons, do we find that liberal support 
and encouragement from the wealth and intelli- 
gence of the country which these important literary 
undertakings have a right to expect?) Does every 
family, of wealth enough to procure and education 
enough to enjoy pe riodicals, subscribe for all the 
best of them, with the double purpose of sustaining 
the literary effurt of the country, and affording 
Until 


this practice is gene ral, let none complain of the 


amusement and instruction for all ages? 


inferiority of American magazines. If we mistake 
not, a large portion of the complaint on this score 
comes from those who do little to promote litera- 
ture by reading, (which helps incidentally, at least,) 
nothing by writing, and next to nothing by paying. 
Although patriotism does not require or allow un- 
deserved or extravagant praise, even less does it 
admit of undeserved blame; and no one should 
be prominent in censure who is not willing to do 
what in him lies to amend what is faulty. To 
stand aloof and rail is not what should be expected 
of those who are able to aflord efficient aid. To 
persuade the sober, the educated and the judicious, 
to abandon the reading of periodicals, is to drive 
editors to the necessity of catering for the idle, 
the frivolous and the ignorant. 

Nothing could so elevate the tone and encourage 
the independence of our periodical literature, as 
for the whole body of our intellectual, professional 
and educated men, our well-informed merchants 
and intelligent mechanics, to become (what they 
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are not now) its real friends and warm supporters. 
An editor who knew that his journal was to pass 
beneath such eyes, and be subject to such judg- 
ments, would, according to the unfailing rule of 
demand and supply, provide accordingly, and take 
very good care that he did not, by any degeneracy, 
lose patrons of such character. A person compe- 
tent to judge of literary merit, who should wish 
to devote fifty or an hundred dollars a year to the 
encouragement of American literature, could not 
spend the money to better advantage for that pur- 
pose than by choosing one, two or three of the best 
magazines, as they appeared, and distributing them 
among his friends less skilled in the art of appre- 
A tew 
scores of such patrons would in a short time work 


ciation, or less able to indulge such tastes. 


incalculable good. 





Another mode of promoting the interest, and, 
of course, raising the tone of our periodical litera- 
ture, would be for such of our professedly literary 
men as can afford it, (and there are those who can,) 
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to contribute voluntarily their choicest efforts, look- 
ing for no reward but the consciousness, the cer- 
tainty of being public benefactors. Their produc- 
tions would not be of the class for which publishers 
can afford to pay, because they are such as wil 
not be read by the many. ‘They would be gems, 
known and precious to the connoisseur, but having 
no marketable value — medicines of inestimable 
virtue, but yielding their benign power only to the 
initiated. They should be made a free gift to the 
common cause dear to us all; and, like the seed 
cast upon the turbid Nile, they would surely fructify 
in due season. A few such benefactors there now 
are, and the indefinite multiplication of them is the 
one thing indispensable to our periodical literature. 
There would still be room enough for that larger 
class of writers who must write for pay if they 
write all; and whom the prospect of more certain 
and liberal would to their 


compe nsation Incite 


hichest efforts. 
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THE DEATH 


BY MRS. V 


The facts I have strictly adhered to 


it has sometimes been denied that he possessed 


As fast from Baussler’s field Napoleon rode, 


His iron messengers dark death sent fleet, 


And one fell from his horse a lifeless load, 
And gasping died, even at the Emperor's feet 
A gallant band behind were following fast; 
Ali! on they ride a bloody death to meet,— 


Berthier and Caulincourt and Kirgener past, 
And Duroc, most beloved, though mentioned now the last 


It was an awlu! sight to See that form, 


So lately bounding forward full of life, 
Now struck as forest 


Oh! dread 


oak by thunder storm 
reality of battle strife 


glory wade! 


How deep in blood will men for 
Or, worse 





for twopence ly sell their life! 


The Emperor tarned from the sad sight and said, 


“That death was nigh to us which him hath lowly laid 
“ Duroc! be sure fortune decrees to-day 

One of us two by stroke of war shall fall.— 
Say, ad 


which the fatal death is doomed to pay 


He ceased, and dark forebodings fell on all 


Silent were those around, save one who said, 
“Those words sad memories to my mind recall— 
It is the day the gallant Lannes fell dead, 
Last year, on Essling’s field—my heart sinks down with 
dread!” 
Forward the Emperor pressed with eager speed ; 
Quick filed his suit on through the hollow way ; 
By rushed the doomful ball! but little heed 


He gave—till breathless came a page to say 





and the words given as Napoleon’s were re 


places him to us in a different point of view from that in which he was usually beheld 
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THE following verses were composed after reading the account of the cireumstances attending the death of Duroc 


ally spoken by 





him. This inciden 





It was one of those rare oeca- 


sions when he sufiered the softer emotions to claim their share of empire, and the emphatic words of consolation 
j addressed to his best beloved and dying friend, are worth noting, as expressing that strong belief in a future state, which 


That Kirgener was dead, and Duroc’s wounds severe 
Dismounting then, as if his grief to feed, 
Long on-the battery gazed, with feelings drear- 


W hence came the fata! shot that Duroc’s death did bear 


The Emperor knelt on the clay cottage floor; 
W ild, bitter grief his mournful eyes expressed 


The wounded hero his own arms upbore, 
And Duroc bled—and died upon his breast! 
“There is another world, my friend,” he cried, 


‘A world where we shall meet again in rest!’ 
Vain in that awful hour were monarch’s pomp and pride 


The stern Napoleon wept, nor strove his tears to hide 


He bade near Duroe’s corpse to pitch his tent— 
And mightier grief o’erwhelmed his mighty sou 
Alone he sat—on his clasped hands he bent 


His forehead down, nor tried he to control 


His agonizing thoughts —all shared his woe 
At length, but vainly—they for orders went— 
“To-morrow—every thing!” he answered low— 


Nor seemed he what they said to hear, or heed, or know 


Princes and generals, nations and their kings 
May pay the world-controller homage high ; 

But Duroc loved him. and he was the friend 
That most Napoleon prized beneath the sky 

Not more Patroclus proud Achilles loved; and now 
How lowly did that gallant bosom lie! 

What could the world on Buonaparte bestow 


Like the true love of him who lay so cold and low 








“FRENCH 


BY “STRAWS’—THE LATE J. M. 


5 Y dear, if that ain’t 
the convenientest 
book—that French 
one, with the yaller 





cover—as ever Was; 


and only to cost 


twenty-five cents, 
: There's Bill 
and Sally does nothin’ else but keep a-askin’ each 
other questions in it, and such a jabberin’ all round 
the house, I never did! They can say a good 
deal more French already than them stuck-up 
Wilkins-children opposite, that’s bin a payin’ mas- 
ters Heaven only knows how long—and here come 
the blessed darlin’s now, and make ’em go through 
it before they gets a bit of dinner, you'll say so, 


f —too! 


too, you will.’’ 

The delighted mother goes on 
table,’’ the expectant father puts down his hat 
with the air of one suddenly called upon to preside 
over an inquiry which will necessarily call forth all 
his resources, and the hopeful ‘* Bill,’’ having 
kicked the door open, is met by the emulous 
‘* Sally,’’ book in hand. 

‘William, your mother says you're a good boy, 
and ’tend to your French. Sally, my dear, what's 
a kiss in French ?’’ 

** A baiser, pa.”’ 

‘*A baiser? 
Well, then, baiser your brother, and 


**a settin’ of the 


Let me see—‘ baiser, to kiss.’ 
So it is. 
both come here together.”’ 

‘* You Bill, keep your fingers out of the pickles 
or I'll baiser your back for you. Kiss your sister, 


and go on as your pa tells you.’ 
Bill drops the cucumber, minus one end, salutes 


’ 


his sister in the neighbourhood of the ear, cracks 
a pecan nut which he has taken from his pocket, 
and, with the nonchalance of a professor of lan- 
guages, looks at the paternal examiner as he would 
say, ‘‘ I guess I know more than you about it.’’ 

‘*That’s right, William, always observe what 
your mother says to you. What is your mother in 
French, William ?”’ 

‘** She's a mare.”’ 

‘“‘No, brother William—a mere. 
mere.”” 

‘* Well, I know it’s m-e-r-e; but isn’t the e 
sounded wide, like a? ‘There’s the wide accents 
and the sharp ones, and the three-cornered ones, 
ain’t there? A great deal you know about it. 
You'd better say father ain't a pear !”’ 

“Certainly, Sally, my love, William is right 
about the accents, but ke mustn’t be cross with 
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M-e-r-e, 


WITHOUT 


A MASTER.” 


FIELD. 


you. Baiser me both, my dears. So, now, Sally, 
what am I in French, besides a pear ?’’ 

** Eh?” 

“Yes; I'm a man, you know. A man, in 
French ?”’ 

** Oh, yes, I know; you're a hum.’ 

**No_ he neither; he’s a hommy. 
H o-m-m-e me, hommy—ain’t it? And a wo- 
man’s a femmy, and a lady a dammy, just the 
same! I’m always a tellin’ her about the rules.”’ 

** Well, well, she’s younger than you are, you 
know, William. What is sister in French, can 
you tell ?’’ 

** Yes—she’s a sewer.’ 

‘*No, Bill, Lain’t. S-o-e-u-r, sour !”’ 

** Well, ain't the o a dipthorp? and don’t you 
drop it, say ?”’ 

‘** No, Bill, the e is the dipthorp, and that makes 


’ 


ain't, 


’ 


it sour.”’ 

‘* Massy on the children, husband, if that ain’t 
the way they keep a disputin’ from mornin’ till 
night. There, come along, you Bill and Sally; 
your father can ask you all about the table things 
in French, you know. Come, Habby, sit down.”’ 

‘**D’ye hear your mother, my dear; come to 
table. Leave off your nuts, Billy; they make 
such a noise.’ 

‘* Noise is brute, and nuts is knoyz, and table is 
table,’’ screams the erudite Bill, as he draws up 
his chair and spoils the other end of the cucumber. 

** Now, then, my dears, in the first place, takey 
voo some pain, and fill your glasses with awe, and 
your mother will help you to hack. Pain is bread, 
my love, and awe is water, and hack is hash. You 
see, wifey, / know something about it myself. 
Ha, ha!”’ 

‘* Well, what the world’s a coming to, J don’t 
know! What with Morse’s paragraph and steam 
chickens and learnin’ one’s self, I don’t belong to 


’ 


this creation—/ don’t !"’ 

‘* Now, William, what’s that in your hand— 
not the pickle, the knife ?’’ 

‘It’s a cut-o.”’ 

‘*So it is, Billy, ‘cause the dipthorp is all 
sounded together at the end; and daddy was wrong 
about the water’’—(asede). 

** Oh, he don’t know nothin’ 

‘*The dipthorp, you know, Billy, is only sepa- 
rate when it’s got a diarhear on top’’—-(aside). 

** Well, I know that; shut up.’’ 

‘* Now, husband, just let me ask ‘em a little. 
Sally, what's this I’m eating now?”’ 

** Jam-bone and choaks, ma."’ 


”’(aside, also). 
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we 





awe 


~~ 


‘*Ba-a-ur! no it ain’t. She only spells—she 
can’t pronounce. You're a eating shambung and 
shae! Don’t know what ham and cabbage is! 
Ba-a-ur!”’ 

‘“* Sally, my Jove, spelling’s a great deal; but 
you must mind the pronounciation. Words don’t 
sound at all as they look, as William shows you.”’ 

‘* Yes; she went and said, yesterday, that the 
table cloth was a toile when it’s a towell, and be- 
gan a crying ‘cause J said a glass wasn’t a very—— 
Halloo! Shovel ran away—shovel runaway! Oh, 


i 
| 
| 
| 


look there, daddy—there’s the hommy off, and he’s 
smashed his taty ‘gainst the pavy! The reuze’s 
full of paples—only look !’’ 

And rushing out of the house, dragging after 
him the table cloth or towel, as he called it, the 
student of French ‘‘ without a master’’ disappeared ; 
while his anxious parents, running to the window, 
beheld a horse with his heels in a shop window, 
his rider with his head against the curbstone, a 
gathering crowd, and the hopeful Billy busiest of 
all! 





$ 
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TO NATURE. 


Ox! Nature, has my life with thee reached an untimely 
end,— 

Thou who, amid all changes, wast my never-changing 
friend,— 

Thou who didst nurse my reverence and constant love 


and deep, 
By the beauty which I ever felt e’en in the dreams of 


sleep? 


When filled with joyous ecstasies—perhaps without a 
cause, 

For the ecstasies of thoughtless youth are never bound to 
laws— 

How sweetly did thy voice apply its soft, assuasive 


power, 
To calm into a surer joy the wild mirths of the hour. 


When sad, and oh! if we would know the bliss of joy 
and love, 

Soon must we feel what sadness is, soon must we deeply 
prove 

How heavily the poor heart sinks when its withered 
hopes come back, 

To mourn of darkness and of change o’er their once sunny 


track. 


When sad, how thy mute sympathy my sorrow did be- 


guile— 

I laid me on thy fragrant breast and sought thy gracious 
smile, 

And never, never sought in vain when I humbly looked 
abroad, 

For it came and braced my weary soul like a spirit 
straight from God. 

Oh! Nature, I have heard e’en those who pretend to love 
thee say 

That in Summer-time ’tis well enough in thy domains to 
stay— 

That thou wert dreary, dark and dull when Winter trod 
the earth— 


’Tis better then to seek the noise of the vain city’s mirth. 


But, Nature, thou wert not alone a Summer friend to 


me; 
Nor was that love a Summer Icve my spirit felt for thee; 
How far above the city’s pomp and congregated wealth 
Were the Winter joys thou didst bestow—the purity, the 
health. 
VOL. xxx.— 24 


The rapture, when, as if to share in all our Christmas glee, 

Thou didst surround in diamond sheen the branches of 
each tree, 

And wreathe upon the humble weeds bright chains of 
fairy pearls, 

More bright than those the proud one hangs among her 
raven curls. 


The rapture when, one morn, I found the wonders thou 
hadst wrought, 

Where the rushing water-fall in snares by Winter’s hand 
was caught, 

The piles of ice-bound foam that heaved in wild but fet- 
tered waves, 

And glittering spears that threatening hung to guard the 
jeweled caves. J 


And when thou didst array thyself in darkness and in 
storms, 

What a fearful joy it was to see the dim gigantic forms 

Of the aged woods upon the hills grow more shadow-like 
and thin, 

Through the gathering armies of the snow, as the moan- 
ing night closed in. 


Oh! yes, I watched and loved thee still, in thy most 
dreary mood, 

And thou, just like a friend whose heart is filled with 
gratitude 

For kindness in life’s adverse times, into my soul didst 
pour 

Joys bright as sunshine on the rain when spring returned 
once more. 


I could not want thy generous 
time, 

Nor those which fell from the full lap of Summer in her 
prime, 

Nor Autumn’s harvest plenty, nor the hours of Winter 
mirth, 

When light shone on each happy face around the flashing 
hearth. 


gift in that frggh fragrant 


And, though I now am far from thee, it is a pleasant thing 
Thy pure and holy influence to recollect and sing; 
For, while I sing, this blessed thought doth through my 
bosom thrill, 
Thy God, O Nature, and my God, is ever with me still. 
CaROMAIA, 
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“ Summers three times eight and one 
She had told ;—alas! too soon, 
After so short time of breath, 
To house with darkness and with death. 
Yet had the number of her days 
Been complete as was her praise, 
Nature and Fate had had no strife 
In giving limit to her life.” 


WE quote from an epitaph on the Marchioness of Win- 
chester, written by Milton about two hundred years ago. 
The character of that noble lady and the circumstances 
of her death were strikingly coincident with those of the 
late Mrs. N. P. Willis. It seems as though the glorious 
old bard had, in commemorating the first sad event, been 
preparing a prophetic monody for the consolation of a 
brother poet, whose spirit would be called to mourn a 
similar bereavement in a far distant age and nation. 

Yet what consolation can words afford, though kindly 
spoken or harmoniously artanged, for such bereavement? 
To have the presence of one who has been as the angel 
of hope and peace to the wayfarer in life’s tumultuous 
struggle, suddenly withdrawn, must make the world seem 
desolate and cold, a region of perpetual night and winter, 


as if by her death even the light from heaven had been 
darkened. In such partings, 
“?Tis the survivor dies.” 

It seems but a short time, though eight or nine years 
have passed, since Mr. Willis brought his young wife to 
his home in Boston. The rumour, that on his return from 
his tour in Europe, he would be accompanied by “ ano- 
ther” self, had made quite a sensation, and many were 
the conjectures respecting the lady he had chosen. Those 
who admired his genius and almost worshiped the forms 
of loveliness he would so vividly portray in his writings, 
wondered if he had found in real life the being of his 
ideal fancies. Those who had felt the stern, sad lessons 
which the changes of earth teach, and knew how deeply 
Mr. Willis must appreciate the worth and charm of fe- 
male piety and purity, because he had been nurtured 
under their best influences in his own family, wondered 
if he had been so fortunate as to gain 

“ A creature not too bright and good 
For human nature’s daily food,” 


but, withal, one who would be 


“ A perfect woman, nobly plann’d, 
To warn, to comfort, and command ; 
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And yet a spirit still, and bright 
With something of an angel light” 


ht is very difficult to fulfil expectations founded only on 
fancy and conjecture. But whatever form of beauty or 
model of excellence had been imagined as the poet’s 
bride, certain it is, Mrs. Willis satisfied all who saw and 
knew he., that the heart of her husband might safely 
trust in her, and that she was worthy the deep affection 
with whien he regarded her. A stanza in one of the 
earlier poems of Mr. Willis has often occurred to me as 
degcribing the sweet attractions which the object of his 
choice possessed, and to which, no doubt, he owed his 
captivation. 
“I loved thee for thy gentle grace, 
Thy soft and lustrous eye, 
For the sweet meaning of thy brow, 
And for thy bearing high ; 
I loved thee for thy stainless truth, 
Thy thirst for higher things, 
For all that to our common lot 
A better temper brings.” 


And how deep and devoted must have been her love 
forhim! Family, friends, country, all, she left—she gave 
up all to be his companion, his comforter, the light and 
joy of his home, the one true friend on whom his mind 
as well as heart might always rely, the wife of his 
bosom, the mother of his children, the gentle Mentor 
whose example led him towards heaven. She has 
been ail these to him. What need of higher eulogy or 
more distinctive praise? Does not the sacred fulfilment, 
in its highest sense, of this first earthly duty of a married 
‘woman, her conjugal vow, include all excellence, all 
loveliness, all honour? But she is gone forever. Her 
seat by his side is vacant; her apartment is solitary when 
he enters it, and each familiar object, now hallowed from 
associations with her memory, but serves to remind him 
that he will see her sweet smile, hear her loving welcome 
no more. Who can estimate his loss or measure his 
grief, or hope to offer consolation? God has smitten him, 
and though he bows in submission te the divine appoint- 
ment, he must deeply feel the bitterness of his great 
sorrow. But when time has softened his anguish, the 
remembrance of the heartfelt sympathy everywhere 
expressed for his bereavement, will fall like balm on his 
wounded soul. And then, too, the contemplation of the 
virtues and graces of her who so well deserved this 
tribute of love and esteem, will be most precious—the 
joy of grief.* 

* The following tribute to the memory of Mrs. Willis 
is extracted from a letter, written by General Georgé P. 
Morris to one of his friends. The sketch is so discrimi- 
nating and just, and so beautifully and feelingly written, 
that we must give it to our readers. Would that we had 
room for the whole letter. 

“Tt was a peculiarity of Mrs. Willis that she seemed 
wholly unconscious of herself, wholly occupied with the 
person with whom she was conversing. Her goodness 
had no reproofin it. She was indulgent, gentle, constant 
in friendship as in love, and of a kind of persona! beauty 
that won very fast on the hearts of those who knew her. 
Her features were very delicate, and bore a softened re- 
semblance to the oval regularity of Napoleon’s. She 
was very accomplished, an almost unequaled pianist, 
and beautiful singer; a fine linguist, and, with it all, of 
most unpretending and simple elegance of manners. A 
distinguished look of high birth and breeding marked her 
immediately in a crowd. She was not fond of society, 
and deeply regretted the loss of Glenmary, where, she 
often remarked, she had passed five years of perfect and 
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It was a beautiful reply of the late Rev. John S. Clarke» 
to a question asked his wife—“‘ How many children have 
you?” 

While she hesitated—perhaps, because a wave of sor- 
row came over her soul—he answered, with a smile of 
Sweet serenity—‘ We have seven;—five are with our 
Father in heaven and two He still trusts with us.” 

So with Mr. Willis—he can rejoice in the faith that he 
has two dear infants safe in the kingdom of little children, 
and that their pious mother, though taken from his arms, 
has gone to join these two pure worshipers she has given 
to the Lamb of God. 

But she has left one tender flower to her husband’s care 
—he is not utterly desolate. His daughter, his little Imo- 
gen, remains to comfort him, to occupy his heart, and 
keep the ever-near pressing world from effacing the 
image of the lost which he now cherishes in his soul. 
How often, when he gazes on the lovely child, will the 
mother be present to his fancy, as the evening star bor- 
rows its sweet light from the absent sun! 

We will conclude this imperfect expression of our ad- 
miration for the pure and lovely character of Mrs. Willis, 
and our sympathy with her bereaved husband—whose 
long companionship as a writer in our literary journal 
gives us the opportunity of thus offering publicly our 
tribute of esteem—in the language of the epitaph from 
which we first quoted. 


“Gentle lady, may thy grave 
Peace and quiet ever have, 
After this, thy travail sore, 
Sweet peace seize thee evermore. 
. 7 7 * >. > * 
Here be tears of perfect moan 
Wept for thee in Helicon, 
And some flowers and some bays, 
For thy hearse to strew the ways; 
Whilst thou. fair saint, high sitt’st in glory, 
Far within the bosom bright 
Of blazing Majesty and Light.” 





Hints To CoRRESPONDENTS.—The following articles are 
accepted:—“My First Visit to Washington,” “The 
Woods,” “ Beside the Ruined Convent Wall,” “ Le Jour 
de Mort,” and “ The Husband to his Wife.” 

“The Mountain Boy” is accepted. ‘‘Childhood,” by 
the same author, we have no recollection of. 

We have no room for the “Soliloquy of the Genius 
Loci,” “ The Tablet of the Rock,” “On the Mind,” “ The 
Sceptic.” “The Doomed Prisoner,” ““ Henry and Almera,” 
“ Lines written in a Ludy’s Album,” “ Lament over the 
Grave of a Wife,” and “That Little Song.” 





uninterrupted happiness. Her unpresuming piety, her 
charity and loveliness, made the neighbourhood around 
Glenmary devotedly attached to her 
* * * * * . * 

“Thave thus far spoken only of the lost. The loser, 
my poor friend Willis, is more a loser than most of his 
friends would be awtre of, having entirely withdrawn 
himself from the claims of a@quaintances on his time, 
and habitually passing his entire day in his wife’s society. 
They were seldom separated, except when he was actu- 
ally at his office, which was but two or three hours out of 
the twenty-four; and her exquisite music, and still more 
delightful conversation, were his constant relief from la- 
bour. Willis has seen enough of the world to satisfy his 
curiosity, and, with his limited means and his wife’s se- 
cluded tastes, their complete withdrawal from society 
was wise and profitable. But, alas! it accustomed him 
to one exclusive resource for happiness, and that is now 
taken away.” 
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From Zieber & Co. we have received “ Memoirs of the 
Literary Ladies of England,” a work well deserving the 
attention of the ladies of America. Mrs. Elwood, the 
authoress, has given the result of the literary geniusof the 
English women during the last century. What will be 
the record of the next hundred years? Will not our 
country have some bright names to add to the list? 

From the same publishers we have “ Sketches of Impos- 
ture, Deception and Credulity,” which will be a useful 
book, both for instruction and warning. It holds the 
mirror up tomany’of the present delusions and impostures. 


Harper & Brothers have lately issued a new edition of 


“ Halleck’s Poems,” very beautifully printed and bound. 


It isa pleasure to look on such books, in these days of 


brown-paper publications; and to look tnéo one that bears 
the name of the author of this is always a privilege as 
well as pleasure. 

We have also the 172d 
from the same publishers. 
Srom the Death of Captain Cook to the Present Time.” 
a volume of much interest. 

“ Universal History in Perspective? by Mrs. 
Willard, is a work which, we think, will be useful asa 
treatise to be studied by the young, but most valuable as 


No. of the “ Family Library,” 
World, 
It is 


“Voyages Round the 


Emma 


a volume of reference for students and a compendium of 


history for family libraries. Its chronological arrange- 
ment is excellent, and the plan of the work quite original 
with the industrious and talented author. From the pub- 
lishers of this history, A. S. Barnes & Co., we have also 
received a copy of “Alison’s History of Europe,” abridged 
by Edward S. Gould. We consider this abridgment 
better suited than the original work for Americans, be- 
cause the latter is too voluminous, and, moreover, con- 
tains a chapteron the American War which is too grossly 
insulting to the people of the United States to be admitted 
into an American book. 

“Stories of the American Revolution,” published by Ferret 
& Co., will be found an entertaining and useful book for 
the young. 

Among the multitude of periodicals, we must name 
“Litell’s Living Age”—published by T. H. Carter & Co., 
Boston —as a work of great merit, and worthy the patron- 
age of all who wish the best selections from British 
journals. And we are glad to see that a new “Southern 
and Western Review and Magazine” has been established 
by the “friends of literary enterprise” at Charleston, 
S.C. The name of its editor, W. Gilmore Simms, is a 
guarantee of its excellence, and, we hope, will insure it 
success. The April No. is rich in historical articles, and 
the “editorial bureau” shows an example of clear and 
impartial criticism, which should command the attention 
of every writer. 

Messrs. E. C. & J. Biddle have just published the works 
of Thomas Dick, LL.D., eight vols. in 4, 12mo., illustrated 
by a portrait of the author and numerous engravings. 
The works embraced are as follows— 

Vol. I. “ The Philosophy of a Future State.” 

Vol. 2. “ The Christian Philosopher ; or, the Connection 
of Science and Philosophy with Religion.” From the 


eighth London edition—revised, corrected and greatly 
enlarged. 
Vol. 3. “The Philosophy of Religion; or, an Illustration 
of the Moral Laws of the Universe.” 
24* 
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Vol. 4. “On the Improvement of Society by the Diffusion 
of Knowledge; or, an Illustration of the Advantages which 
would result froma more General Dissemination of Rationa 
and Scientific Information among all Ranks.” 

Vol. 5. “On the Mental Idumination and Moral Improve- 
ment of Mankind; or, an Inquiry into the Means by which 
a General Diffusion of Knowledge and Moral Principle 
may be promoted.” 

Vol. 6. “An Essay on the Sin and the Evils of Covetous- 
ness, and the Happy Effects which would flow from a 
Spirit of Christian Beneficence. Illustrated by a variety 
of Facts, selected from Sacred and Civil History, and other 
Documents.” 

Vol. 7. “Celestial Scenery; or, the Wonders of the Planetary 
System Displayed—illustrating the Perfections of Deity and 
a Plurality of Worlds.” 

Vol. 8. “The Sidereal Heavens, and other Subjects con- 
nected with Astronomy, as illustrative of the Character of the 
Deity and of an Infinity of Worlds.” 

The character of these works is universally known. 
Their popularity and already extensive sale have enabled 
the publiskers to offer a cheap edition. The eight vo- 
jumes, which formerly sold for eight dollars, are now 
offered at $2 50. 

There is just published, and for sale by Mr. J. W. 
Moore, Chestnut street below Fifth, “Human Magnetism: 
its Claims to Dispassionate Inquiry—being an attempt to 
show the Utility of its Application for the Relief of Human 
Sufferings,” by W. Newnham, Esq., M.R.S.L. This 
work is written with great ability and candour, and it 
covers the whole ground. Alli the topics connected with 
Animal Magnetism are brought into view and discussed. 

Mr. Moore has also the numbers already published ot 
Wiley & Putnam's “Library of Choice Reading.” Among 
these is “ Eothen; or, Traces of Travel brought from the 
East,” the most readable book of travels we have read 
since Stephens’s “ Incidents of Travel,” which it greatly 
resembles, except that Stephens is the more pious writer 
of the two—the author of “ Eothen” being, like Falstaff, 
“ very little better than one of the world’s people.” 

No. 2 of the “ Library of Choice Reading” is that re- 
markable story, “ Mary Schweidler, the Amber Witch,” 
whose merits we have already discussed in a former 
No. 3 is the Baron de la Motte Fouque’s “Un- 
The former 


article. 
dine” and “ Sintram and his Companions.” 
of these stories placed the Baron in the highest rank of 
German authors, some twenty years ago, when the story 
was first translated and dramatized, and painted and en- 
graved, and set to music; and al! London and Paris and 
Vienna ran mad with “ Undine.” “Sintram” is quite as 
entertaining, although the particular fancy on which it 
turns is not so brilliant and striking as that of “ Undine,” 
in which a completely new system of poetical mythology 
was developed. No wonder that it captivated the Pa- 
risians so absolutely. It is piquant and airy to a degree. 

No. 4 of the “Library of Choice Reading” is Leigh 
Hunt’s “ Imagination and Fancy.” It consists of selec- 
tions from the British Poets, which are considered by the 
selector to exhibit to the greatest advantage the powers 
of imagination and fancy, with markings of the best pas- 
sages and critical notices of the writers. The introduc- 
tion is an Essay, in anewer to the question, “ What is 
poetry?” The volume is a delightful one for all classes of 
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readers; but for the numerous class who write verses, it 
is invaluable, giving distinct ideas of the objects and 
requisites of the poetic art, and directing their efforts 
towards a high standard of excellence. 

Messrs. Carey & Hart have published “The Chronicles 
of Pineville” by the author of “ Major Jones’s Courtship,” 
with numerous illustrations by Darley, engraved by Gil- 
bert. Nothing can be more rich and racy than these 
sketches; and they possess the additional merit of illus- 
trating the manners and customs of an interesting portion 
of our own country. 

The same firm are publishing an edition of the “ Wa- 
verly Novels,” complete, for $2 50—in five numbers, at 
fifty cents each. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers have issued Nos. 47, 48, 49 
and 50, of their illustrated edition of “ Shakspeare,” and 
“The Man-at-Arms,” anew and delightful novel by James. 

Messrs. E. Ferritt & Co. have published the Music of 
the “ Bohemian Girl,” at 25 cents. 

Mr. W. G. Wardle, of this city, has published “ My 
Boy’s First Book,” by the author of “Tales of the Great 
and Brave,” &c., a beautiful juvenile book, with splendid 
engravings and illuminations, and the most delightful 
stories. 

Messrs. Carey & Hart have published the second num- 
ber of Thiers's “ History of the Consulate and Empire,” at 
the unprecedented low price of 12} cents per number. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers continue their grand “ Pic- 
torial Bible” with unabated spirit in the execution of the 
work. It is, indeed, a beautiful book. 

“ Safia” is the name of a very interesting novel pub- 
lished by the Harpers, in which Count Cagliostro and his 
jugglery form a conspicuous feature. 

* Prorgsson Frostr’s Picroria Wortp,” No. 2, is be- 
fore us. The ancient history of Egypt is completed, and 
that of Ethiopia commenced in this number. The former 
fills about seventy-five pages, and is the best summary of 
Egyptian history we have. The author has made excel- 
lent use of the new discoveries resulting from Champol- 
lion’s interpretation of the hieroglyphics on the monu- 
ments. The dates and facts are corrected by the mo- 
numental records, the deficiencies in the monumental 
history being supplied by reference to the Jewish and 
Greek historians, and the list of dynasties left by Ma- 
netho, the Egyptian annalist. A very satisfactory outline 
of the history from Menes to the Ptolemies is thus ob- 
tained. The illustrations are in excellent taste. They 
consist of views of ancient monuments and costumes, 
arms, chariots, modes of warfare, and portraits of sove- 
reigns taken from the monuments, and, of course, authen- 
tie, because the Egyptian sculptors were astonishingly 
faithful in the portraiture of the human face, the figure 
being comparatively neglected. To these are added 
some historical pictures of great events, by first rate 
hands. The “Death of the First Born” is by Hayter; 
the “Offering of Psammetichus” by Croome. In the 
elegance, richness and variety of its embellishment, the 
* Pictorial History of the World” is unrivaled. 

Messrs. Thomas, Cowperthwaite & Co. have recently 
published “ Mitchell's Ancient Geography — designed for 
Academies, Schools and Families.” It is a large 12mo. 
volume, with a querto atlas containing twelve large 
coloured maps—by far the best we have ever seen in a 
book intended for schools. The geography is very com 
plete. It is embellished with fine historical engravings, 
apparently from Mr. Morton’s designs, engraved by 
Adams or some of his pupils. Teachers who notice the 
admirable arrangement of the subjects in this volume, and 
the ingenious manner in which the aid of mental associ- 
ation is rendered available for increasing the pupil’s in- 
terest in the stady, will not fail to obtain the book. All 
who attempt to read ancient history or the classical au- 
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thors of Greece and Rome understandingly, should have 
the “ Ancient Geography and Atlas” of Mitchell always 
at hand for reference. 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co.. and George S. Appleton, 
have published “ The Farmer's and Emigrants Hapu 
Book—being a Full and Complete Guide for the Farmer 
and Emigrant: comprising Clearing of Forest and Prairie 
Land, Gardening, Farming generally, Farriery, Cookery, 
and the Cure and Prevention of Diseases — with copious 
Hints, Recipes and Tables,” by Josiah T. Marshall, author 
of “The Emigrant’s True Guide.” Second edition, re- 
vised. This is one of the most useful books we have 
geen for a long time. The amount of practical informa- 
tion it embodies is immense, and possesses what we 
Americans call a cash value—because it can be instantly 
turned to account by every farmer and emigrant in the 
country. To the new settler going out west to take a 
farm, this volume is really worth its weight in gold. 

Messrs. G. B. Zieber & Co. have for sale the following 
works, published by Messrs. Harper & Brothers :— 
“ Poems,” by Fitz Green Halleck, in a beautiful style, 
with a vignette frontispiece; “ The Gambler's Wife,” a 
novel by the author of “The Young Prima Donna,” &c.; 
“ Life in Italy —the Improvisatore,” from the Danish of 
Hans Christian Anderson, transiated by Mary Howitt, 
and “ Harpers’ Pictorial Bible.” 

Messrs. G. B. Zieber & Co. have published “The War- 
wick Woodlands; or, Things as they were Ten Years Ago,” 
by Frank Forrester—Henry William Herbert, author of 
“ Cromwell,” &c., a well-known and highly popular wri- 
ter, as our readers are aware, from his contributions to 
our own columns. 

The same firm have for sale “Gliddon’s Ancient Egypt,” 
in an improved style, and “ Frost's Pictorial History of the 
World.” 

Messrs. Wiley & Putnam have added to their “Library 
of Choice Reading,”—which, by the way, richly deserves 
its name—the “ Diary of Lady Willoughby,” containing 
her domestic history, and many notices of the thrilling 
events which took place during the reign of Charles the 
Second. It is a lovely picture of the domestic life of a 
young married woman in the first fourteen years of her 
marriage. It abounds with passages of genuine pathos, 
and is throughout a most readable and entertaining little 
book. This volume, with all the other publications of 
Messrs. Wiley & Putnam, are always to be found at the 
bookstore of Mr. J. W. Moore, Chestnut street below 
Fifth. 

Messrs. E. Ferrett & Co., 68 South Fourth street, have 
published “A Discourse on Instinct, with an Analytical 

Tiew of the Researches on Fossil Osteology,” by Henry Lord 
Brougham. A very excellent scientufic work, written in 
the eloguent and popular style for which the accomplished 
author is so celebrated. 

The same publishers have issued a cheap edition of 
“The Mosaic Workers—a Tale of Venice,” translated from 
the French of G. Sand. A lively, readable nouvellette, 
full of touching interest. 

The same publishers have also issued “Wild Love.” a 
romance from the German of De la Motte Fouque, author 
of “Sintram and his Companions.” One of the most 
pleasing works of a very popular writer. 

The Messrs. Harpers have published “ Veronica; or, the 
Free Court of Aarau,” translated from the German of 
Zschokke, by the author of “Giafar al Barmeki.” The 
author is one of the very best of modern German writers, 
and this story will bear comparison with any of his other 
works. It is one of “Harpers’ Cheap Library of Select 
Novels,” and is for sale by G. B. Zieber & Co., of this city. 

Mr. George S Appleton, of this city, is publishing Mrs. 
Edgeworth’s “ Moral Tales” in a beautiful style, with em- 
bellishments by Darley, engraved by Herrick. The first 
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volume, containing “Forester” and “The Prussian Vase,” 
is before us. The paper, print, and whole style of exe- 
cution, are excellent. Of Mrs. Edgeworth’s works, it is 
superfluous to offer any commendation. 

Messrs. Carey & Hart have published “A new and 
complete French and English and English and French 
Dictionary,” abridged from the larger work of Fleming 
and Tibbins, and edited by Charles Picot, Esq.,and J. 
Dobson. This is the best French Dictionary for the use 
of schools and private students that has ever appeared. 
The names of the editors are a guarantee of its accuracy. 
It is far more comprehensive and complete than Nugent’s, 
Boyer’s, or any of those in ordinary use, and will become 
the standard French Dictionary. 

The same publishers have issued, in a cheap pamphlet 
form, Pycrofi’s celebrated “ Course of English Reading, 
adapted to every taste and capacity, with Anecdotes of Men 
of Genius.” A most excellent guide to the general reader 
in the choice of books. 

Messrs. Harpers have published “ Zoe; or, the History 
of Two Lives,” by Miss Jewsbury, a first rate novel: “St. 
Patrick’s Eve,” a nouvellette, by Charles Lever, author of 
“Harry Lorrequer,” &c.; and “ Isabel ; or, Trials of the 
Heart.” G. B. Zieber & Co. have these publications for sale. 

Mr. James M. Campbell has published a new edition of 
“D Aubigne’s History of the Reformation,” in three 12mo. 
volumes, with beautiful new type and on fine paper, ata 
very low price. This edition is illustrated with portraits 
of the distinguished characters of the period of the Re- 
formation. Of the character of this history it is quite su- 
perfluous to speak ;—the many thousand copies which 
have been sold show its well-deserved popularity. It is, 
in fact, the most vivid picture of the age of Martin Luther 
that ever has been drawn. 

Messrs. Carey & Hart have published “The Story of a 
Feather,” from Punch, by Douglas Jerrold—with iliustra- 
tions. A very capital story, as might be expected from 
this author. 

Messrs. Lea & Blanchard have published “Memoirs of 
the Reign of King George the Third,” by Horace Walpole, 
now first published from the original MSS., edited, with 
notes, by Sir Denis le Marchant. This is a treat, indeed. 
A new work of the lively, witty, inimitable Horace Wal- 
pole, giving us the court history of a most interesting pe- 
riod, not less to Americans than Englishmen. The style 
18 quite as racy as that of the author’s incomparable let- 
ters ; and the work will be sought with avidity, not only 
by lovers of wit, but by readers of grave history. 

The same publishers have sent us “ Ranke’s History of 
the Spanish and Turkish Empires in the 16th Century and 
beginning of the 17th.” A highly popular and entertaining 
work, embracing a stirring period of history—the age of 
Charles the Fifth, Philip the Second, Solyman the Great, 
Francis the First and Henry the Eighth; the period of 
the Reformation and of the Emancipation of the Nether- 
lands. The work is in the octavo cheap pamphlet form, 
on fine paper, and will do for libraries, being thick enough 
to bind by itself. We would, however, recommend our 
readers to obtain the other historical works of Ranke, 
published by the same house, and bind the whole together. 

G. B. Zieber & Co. have received the last publications 
of the Harpers up to this present writing, viz.: “Charles 
Tyrrell; or, the Bitter Blood,” by G. P. R. James, (pocket 
size,) “ Encyclopedia of Domestic Economy,” Part I, 
“Mount Sorel,” by the author of “ Two Old Men's Tales,” 
Part II, and “The Wandering Jew,” No. 11. 

Ferrett & Co. have sent us a bit of fun with this title, 
“ More Good Things from Cruikshank,” six numbers. 

The same firm have published “Music of the Ethiopian 
Serenaders,” nine songs and a set of cotillions, for twenty- 
five cents. This is the cheapest song book we have seen 


for a long time. 
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“ Love Match,” Nos. 1 and 2, by H. Cockton, author of 
“Valentine Vox,” &c., have been sent us by Burgess & 
Stringer. All who have read “Valentine Vox,” will 
eagerly seek the “ Love Match.” 

We have also received from the same gentleman “The 
Lancet,” No. 4. We commend this work to the physicians 
of the United States. See advertisement on cover of 
Lady’s Book for May. 

Colon & Adriance have sent us, from their extensive 
depot in the Arcade, “ Punch,” “The Great Gun,” “ Pic- 
torial Times,” and “London Illustrated News.” All the 
new publications are to be found at their establishment. 
We have also received from the same gentlemen, “ The 
Apocryphai New Testament.” 

Lea & Blanchard have sent us “ The Narrative of the 
Exploring Expedition,” Vol.1. This work is got up in the 
usual splendid style of these gentlemen, and is most 
creditable to them. The paper, type and engravings, are 
all of the best. Of the latter, particularly, we have never 
seen an illustrated work, English or American, in which 
the engravings are so universally first rate. No family 
should be without this work. Another large edition is to 
be published at $25. 





PREVAILING STYLES OF RIDING HABITS. 
( With a Plate.) 
COMMUNICATED BY MRS. R. E. CAMPBELL.* 


Rivine Hapits being exempt from the mutations of 
fashion, should be made of goods which are serviceable 
as well as elegant. Broadcloth is the most desirable in 
every respect; but when it is not convenient to use a 
very costly fabric, cashmere or French habit-cloth will 
answer the purpose. The handsomest and most popular 
colour is a royal blue, and next to this a rifle-green or 
blue-black. Other colours are not much worn except by 
elderly persons. 

Boddices—The boddice is made in several ways—no 
particular style being exclusively fashionable. It should 
a!ways be plain behind, fit tight to the bust, and connect 

. front with buttons and button-holes like a gentleman’s 
coator vest. It is usual to make the skirt very full, and 
considerably longer than the skirt of a walking-dress, 
and to have it attached to the boddice, with the slash in 
front of the lefthip. The sleeves are tight and plain, and 
the cuffs without ornament. The collar should be similar 
to that of a coat, and fit very neatly. 

In the plate of fashions, figure I. represents the style of 
habit most popular at present. The collar is of velvet, 
and opens about haif way down the bust. The boddice 
is attached in front by a row of nine buttons, and a row 
of about fifteen buttons is placed on each side, curving to 
the shape. 

Figure IT. is the Amazon habit, fitting close up to the 
neck, and having a small jockey skirt attached to the 
waist, about a hand’s breadth in width. A single row of 
fifteen buttons is placed in front, several of which are 
usually kept unfastened to relieve the corsage by show- 
ing the chemisette underneath. 

The vest should always be of some light fabric. Buff 
cashmere or eassimere is most always employed for this 
purpose, owing to the rich contrast that colour makes 
with gilt buttons, of which a row (containing from twelve 
to fifteen), is worn on the vest. The flaps of the vest are 
attached to the boddice, on the under side, at the side 





* This lady, we are glad to learn, is about having a 
small treatise on female equestrianism published in New 
York, 10 supply a want which has long existed, and is 
much felt at present, when the art is growing more and 
more in favour. 
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seams of the latter. It has a separate rolling collar, and 
may be rolled so as to show only the lower buttons, or 
the whole row, as may be preferred. When the boddice 
is buttoned up, the vest is nearly invisible. 
Buttons.—Since braided corsages have gone out of 
fashion, riding-dresses are trimmed with buttons of a 
showy character. Small gilt buttons having a plain flat 
surface, are decidedly the most in favour. Jet and glass 
buttons are worn to some extent, and lasting, silk, chenie 
and velvet buttons are occasionally employed ; but gilt is 
the only button which can be deemed strictly fashionable. 
They should be of the finest quality, and of the size worn 
on gentlemen’s waistcoats; and should be attached by 
may be re- 


newed easily whenever it becomes desirable to do so. 


means of eyelet-holes and rings, that they 


Gloves.— Buff or black kid are most in vogue; but silk 
or woolen will be found more agreeable to the hand in 
riding 

Cap.—There are several styles of riding caps to be 
found in the stores, any of which are sufficiently elegant. 
Nothing, however, looks better than a plain black cloth 
cap, having a round flat top, something like a military 
forage cap. It should have a black riband to confine it 
under the chin 

Veil.—Green is the colour which should invariably be 


Plumes are very litle worn 


worn, the colour being adapted better than any other to 
preserving the complexion in the open air or hot sun. 

Chemisette—Linen or fine muslin, with lace ruffles, 
graced with a small breast-pin or three plain studs, is the 
style mostly employed. The collar is plain and square, 
and turned down over a checked silk neck-tie. 

Wristlets.—These are generally quite plain, made of 
linen, and turn back over the cuff of the habit; but in the 
Amazon habit the sleeves are sometimes shortened and 
white under sleeves worn, which maich the open corsage. 

The hair is drawn up closely, leaving a single tress in 
front of the ear by many ladies, and is the most conveni- 
ent fashion, but curls, gently flowing, are more piquant 
and becoming 


Our other plate represents two promenade dresses of 


superior beauty and neatness, such as are characteristic 


of our work. In future, these plates will be not only 
“fashions,” but pictures worthy of being designated as 


embellishments. 

Cotovrep Fasnions.—So much dissatisfaction having 
been expressed to us at the manner the public have been 
deceived by what have purported to be “the monthly fa- 
shions,’ and repeated requests having been made to 
continue our authentic coloured fashions, (we have only 
omitted them in one or two iInsiances,) we now give notuce 
that each number in future will contain a coloured plate 
of “ Godey’s Authentic Fashions.” 

Par_uarmonic Socrety.—There are no musica! enter- 
tainments in this city that give so much satisfaction as 
those of this society. They always secure the best talent, 
foreign or domestic ; their orchestra cannot be surpassed, 
and they have an American vocalist that, to our poor 
thinking, deserves more praise than has hitherto been 
given her—we allude to Miss Barry. 
to hear this lady. She sings without that distortion of 
feature and violent swinging of the body which usually 
She is beautiful in 
It is 
now too late in the season for her to give a concert, but 


It is a satisfaction 


accompany the vocalism of others. 
form and face, and, withal, of exceeding modesty. 


we would suggest the matter for consideration in the 
early part of the ensuing fall. 


‘ Not on the Battle- Field” is the title of a poem that is 
highly praised and copied by the New York Knicker- 


) 
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bocker, as “a noble poem, from the pen of Rey. John 
Pierpont, of Boston, contributed to a recent number of the 
Peace Advocate.” The same poem was published by us, 
“ from the pen of the Rev. John Pierpont,” in the Decem- 
ber No. of the Lady’s Book for 1843. 


One of our best stories from the March No. is now going 
the rounds of the press as usual without the credit. It 
was started in this city, and is now progressing rapidly. 


We copy the following from the Alphadelphia Tocsin: 
—“ After the first of July next the postage on magazines 
will be reduced to four and a half cents per number, for 
any distance ; and magazines will then be sent by mail 
in flocks, as newspapers are now—for they contain nearly 
as much reading matter in a year as common-sized 
papers, and all original, at less than double the price of 
papers; so that superb plates contained in magazines are 
almost a gratuity inviting subscriptions for them.” 

It will be seen, on looking at the notices on our cover 
and elsewhere, that our “ Book” still retains its proud pre- 
eminence in the eyes of those able to judge—our cotem- 
poraries of the press. 

“ A respectable five dollar magazine” charges us with 
having led off one of the numbers of the Lady’s Book 
with a poetical effusion that had appeared a month or two 
before in the pages of that magazine. Would it not have 
been as well to have mentioned the month it was publish- 
ed in “ Godey,” and the month in which it was presented 
to the readers of the R. F. D. M. 
the original MS., why, we will—say nothing more of 
their having appended Graham’s advertisement to their 


If we cannot produce 


own. 

Mr. Edgar A. Poe, the celebrated writer and critic, 
makes the following remarks in his paper, “ The Broad- 
way Journal,” upon the subject of our copyright :— 

“ In the ‘ Editors’ Book Table’ there are some very just 
remarks on the subject of taking out copyright for Maga- 
zines. It is really very difficult to see how any one can, 
in conscience, objéct to such a course on the part of 
Messrs. Godey and Graham. To our apprehension, a 
mere statement of the facts of the case should stand in 
lieu of all argument. It has been long the custom among 
the newspapers—the weeklies especially—to copy maga- 
zine articles in full, and circulate them all over the coun- 
try—sometimes in advance of the magazines themselves. 
In other words, Godey and Graham have been at all! the 
cost, while the papers have enjoyed, if not all the ad- 
vantage, at least the most importanyitem of it— the origi- 
nation of the articles. To such an extent had this piracy 
been carried, that many magazine subscribers ceased to 
be such, because they could procure ail that was valuable 
in these works from the newspapers very little later, and 
often at less cost than from the magazines themselves.” 


FEMALE WRiteRs tn AMERICA.—Our July number will 
contain articles only from American lady writers. We 
make this arrangement, not as disparaging our gentlemen 
contributors, but to show the great progress of female 
literature, and the vast moral influence the genius of 
woman is obtaining in our country. We feel sure that 
our friends and the friends of “every good work,” will 
welcome the July No., Vol. XX XI. 


We wish it distinctly understood that no articles pub- 
lished in this magazine will be paid for unless there is a 
previous understanding to that effect; and the publisher 
will not hold himself responsible for any MS. that is not 
accepted for publication. 








